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NEW-YORK CHARTER ELECTION. 

A most spirited political contest took place last 
week in the City of New-York—commencing on 
Tuesday morning and closing on Thursday eve- 
ning—for the election of Charter Officers. Be- 
tween four and five thousand votes more than ever 
before taken were polled on this occasion, though 
the city is probably less populous now than on 
former occasions, when the ‘last drop in the bucket’ 
has been drained—particularly the two elections of 
1834, the Presidential contest of 1836, and the two 
elections of last year, at all of which the entire 
vote ranged from 33 to 35,000. The vote at this 
eleetion amounts very nearly to 40,000, of which 
several thousands must have been cast by persons 
not entitled to exercise the Right of Suffrage. 

The Opposition party carried the city triumph- 
antly last Spring, through a division in the ranks 
of their opponents, and for the first time elected a 
Mayor. he vote stood—for Clark, (Whig) 
17,044; Morgan (Adm.) 13,712; Jaques (Loco- 
foco) 4,243—the two latter having 17,951 votes, or 
911 more than the successful Whig candidate. In 
November the difference between the regular Ad- 
ministration and the Loco-foco parties was com- 
promised; but not till after opposing tickets had 
been formed by them, and mutual irritation excited 
or increased. In this state of things, their amal- 
gamated ticket (taken in part from each of the old 
ones) was beaten by the Whigs by majorities 
ranging from 1,100 to 2,900 votes. 

In view of this result, the Whigs could not be 
brought to realize or believe that they had any 
battle to fight this spring. They looked upon the 
last as decisive ; and considered it impossible but 
that the changes in their favor must swell their 
future majorities without care or effort. 

They reckoned without their host, however. 
Many things had concurred to inspirit the exer- 
tions of their adversaries. A new Collector of 
Customs had been appointed, with large discretion 
in the selection of his subordinates; and it is un- 
derstood that there were no less than three thou- 
sand applicants for places. But two appointments 
were made before the election. The rest remain- 
ing in abeyance, while the battle was fought. 
Money was not wanting; and the manufacture of 
voters through the process of Marine Court 
Naturalization proceeded with extraordinary celeri- 
ty. Importation would also seem to have been 
productive to an extraordinary extent; and Colo- 
nization (from one Ward to another) was largely 
carried on—this however, by both parties. It was 
found, doubtless, that making or importing voters 
was an operation which told much faster than the 
mere transfer of good votes from one Ward to an- 
other. When the polls closed the first night, and the 
votes were called over in the several Wards, the 
Whigs were thunder-stfuck at learning that the 
extraordinary number of twenty thousand votes 
had been taken, and that they were probably beaten 
some two or three thousand. 

For the remaining two days, the struggle was a 
two-sided one, in which each party did its best. 
The polls closed at sundown on Thursday, and 
both parties were confident of success. As the 
returns were given in that evening, it seemed pro- 
bable that the Whigs had elected their Mayor by 
a sinall majority, and that their opponents had ear- 
tied a majority in the City Councils. 

The canvass, the doubt, and the excitement, 
continued into and through Friday. It was suffi- 
ciently ascertained on Thursday that the Whigs 
had completely succeeded in six and the Adminis- 
tration 
ful, These were the Sixth, in which there was an 


y in seven Wards, leaving four doubt- | 
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Adm, majority for Mayor, but doubt as to the 
Ward ticket, owing to a feud in the dominant par- 
ty; the Seventh, where Varian, Adm. had 40 ma- 


jority (reported) for Mayor in 3,600 votes; the 


Eighth, where Clark, Whig, had 83 majority in 
4,100 votes; and the Fourteenth, where Varian 
had 34 majority. The Ward tickets had not been 
canvassed. ‘I'wo of these Wards would give the 
Administration the ascendency. Three were ne- 
cessary to their opponents. At 1 o’clock on 
Thursday night, a salute of eight guns was or- 
dered from ‘l'‘ammany Hall, on a report that the 
Eighth Ward had gone Administration by a large 
majority. It was countermanded, however, when 
but three guns had been fired. 

At 2 o’clock on Friday, it was announced. that 
the Seventh Ward had elected the Administration 
ticket by majorities of 70 and 40; and the Eighth 
Ward the Opposition by 28 and 14. The Sixth 
was still canvassing; Lynch, the Whig Alderman, 
104 ahead on the regular tickets, but 4 or 500 
splits to count, which it was thought would bring 
up Brady, his chief opponent. By 5 o'clock, 
however, the canvass was complete, and Lynch 
was elected by 70 majority. Crolius, the Whig 
Assistant, was never in danger, as there were three 
candidates against him. The Wards now stood 
eight to eight, and the Fourteenth, (which only 
commenced ite canvass at 4 o’clock P. M.) was to 
award the victory. 

At 7 o'clock, the regular tickets had all been 
counted off; ‘Taylor and Bunting, Whig Alderman 
and Assistant, 4 votes ahead. A large number of 
splits were yet to count. A dense and aceumulat- 
ing mass of anxious politicians blocked up and 
surrounded Broadway House, where the canvass 
was proceeding. At 8 o’clock it was proclaimed 
from a window that Taylor and. Bunting were elect- 
ed; the former by 7, the latter by 23 votes ; and 
forthwith the sky resounded with the cheers of the 
Whigs. As if by magic, Broadway House blazed 
forth in an illumination; Masonic Hall was opened 
to the crowd which surrounded it, and a great 
meeting organized for congratulation over the vic- 
tory. At 11 o’clock an adjournment was had to 
the residence of the Mayor, where refreshments 
were dispensed to all comers, and at midnight all 
was qtiet. 

At ‘Pammany, it was announced on Thursday 
evening that eleven if not twelve Wards had been 
carried by the party there assembled. It was still 
believed there through Friday that an Administra- 
tion majority in the Council had been secured; 
and an express (we understand) was sent off to 
Washington at 7 o’clock on Friday evening, to an- 
nounce an assured triumph. At 8 o’clock, when 
the truth had been ascertained, some mischief- 
maker handed in to the great mieeting assembled at 
Hire the gratifying intelligence that the Four- 
teenth Ward had elected the Administration ticket 
by 115 majority! After the first intoxication of 
triumph had subsided into the calmness of ex- 
haustion, the name of the welcome messenger 
was called for, but he did not choose to draw on 
the general gratitude. ‘The hoax was transparent. 
In an hour more, the very absence of intelligence 
became an unmistakable announcement, and the 
meeting sittently melted away, and left the Hall -to 
its solitude at an early hour. 

— Thus closed the Spring contest in New York. 
The onset was like the charge of the Imperial 
Guard at Waterloo. 


The vot: s for Aldermen and Assistants in the clegsWards 
are as follows: 


Wards. Whig. Administration. 
IV. * David Hall .... 1183 Elisha Morrill ..1041 
* Samuel Sparks .1173° — Guien......... 1054 


* VI. * James Lynch... 947 
* C. Crolius, jr... 917 
Morris Franklin 1757 
Thomas Carnley 1757 


T. S: Brady.... 876 
Jesse Oakley ... t676 
* Sam’l J. Willes. 1834 
* Thomas Connor: 1817 


VIL. 


a) 
- 


Ps 


-cate the relative strength of parties. 


NO. 10. 


VILI. * Chas. Deforest .2019 
* J. N. Barnes .,.2000 
XIV. * J. R. Taylor ...1235 
* I. P. Bunting ..1244 


Chamberlain .. .1991 
Vandervoort.... 1995 
Sam’! Nichols .. 1228 
S. Hasbrouck ..1218 


XVI. Geo. B. Thorp . 871 * Wm. W. Holley 941 
Michael Cox ... 860 * Dan’l Tiemann . 927 
XVII. Peter Palmer...1119 * T. Jeremiah ...1246 


James Freeland 1113 * Orville Nash ...1243 
t Erben, Ald. 164; Foote, Assist, 180; Shaler, do. 225. 
» In the other Wards the votes for Mayor sufficiently indi- 
The election turned 
on these, and here the extraordinary vote was polled. 


OFFICIAL RETURNS. Councin. 
Wards. Total vote. Clark. Varian. Riker, Scatt. Whig. Adm. 
I. 


1660 1189 448 21 QQ... 2 0 

Ii. 1997 882 924 19 2...... 2 0 
Ill. 1774 1176 561 37 0......2. 0 
IV. ©2256 1185 1052 17 2......2 0 
V. 2684 1398 M43 42 0......2 0 
VI. 2022 912 1078 32 0...... 2 0 
VII. 3588 1773 1784 28 0...... 0 2 
VIII. 4080 2037 1987 62 3...... 2 0 
IX, 3319 1452- 1839 25 3...... 2 0 
X. 2992 12992 1682 15 3......0 2 
XI. 1970 621 1316 1 2.....0 2 
XII. 873 301 563 9 Ores 2 
XIII. 2479 1108 1347 8 6......0 2 
XIV. 2483 1252 1953 16 2......2 0 
XV. 1849 1206- 610 30 2...... 2 0 
XVI. 1818 848 9946 14 1.,....0 2 
XVII. 2375 1130 1997 18. 0...... 0 2 
Tatal. 39,347 19,723 19,200 395 29 18 I6 





Governor Marcy transmitted to both branches of 
the Legislature on Thursday the 12th inst. a Mes- 
sage of considerable length, (which we should pub- 
lish but for a press of other matter) taking a survey 
of the present financial condition of the State, and 
of the inducements and obstacles to a Resumption 
of Specie Payments, and concluding with a re- 
commendation of a loan of State Stocks (if they 
shall be needed) to sustain the Banks in their effort 
to resume and maintain payments in specie from 
and after the 10th of May next. This is the drift 
and substance of the Message. Ten times the 
usual number of copies were ordered to be print- 
ed by the Senate. As we write, it is not certain 
that the bill founded on this Message and conform- 
ed to its suggestions will pass the two Houses. It 
must be evident that, while such doctrines are pro- 
mulgated from head quarters, the ‘Divorce of 
Bank and State’ is not likely to be effected between 
this State and its institutions. 





LEGISLATURE. 

On Friday of last week, Mr. Verplanck asked 
the Senate to consider a series of concurrent reso- 
lutions which, having been reported by the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House, had been adopted 
by that body with great unanimity (only four votes 
in the negative) protesting against the admission 
of Texas into the Federal Union. Mr. Hunter 
hoped these resolutions would not be considered 
by the Senate—there was no time. Mr. Verplanck 
did not wish to waste any time—he would simply 
ask the Ayes and Noes. Mr. L. Beardsley ob- 
tained the floor, and moved the. indefinite post- 
ponement of the whole question. This motion 
prevailed, by a strict party vote—the Administra- 
tion men voting for it and against considering, and 
the Opposition adversely: Ayes 21; Noes 9: 
Messrs. E. P. Livingston and Fox being absent. 

Mr. Verplanck next called up a similar resolu- 
tion of the Assembly (passed 57 to 9, ata late hour 
of the night) Protesting against Mr. Patton’s reso- 
lution, as adopted by the National House of Re- 
presentatives, by which all memorials and other 
papers which may be submitted to that House re- 
lating to or in any way affecting the subject of Sla- 
very are to lie on  & table without debate, reference, 
or even reading.—The Senate refused to consider 





this resolution in a similar manner and by a, simi- 


lar vote. 


(F J / Gt yy 
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The bill to aid the €onstruction Me the .New- 
York and Erie Railroad came wp. Mr. Lacy ad- 
vocated the bill which had passed thé Assembly ; 
and Mr. Tallmadge spoke in favor of Mr. John- 
son’s substitute, proposing to construct the work 
entirelyat the expense and on the account of the 
State. The motion to strike out the Assembly 
bill in order to insert Mr. Johnson’s substitute, was 
lost—14 to 13. The bill, as it came from the As- 
sembly, then passed to its third reading: Ayes 17. 

In the Assembly, Mr. Birdseye from the Com- 
mittee on Two-Third-Bills, reported that the bill 
to Facilitate the Resumption of Specie Payments 
would require the assent of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of each House. Mr. G. W. Patterson 
objected, and a long debate ensued. The subject 
finally lay over; and the House took up the 
Senate’s bill To Appropriate the Income of the 
U. S. Deposite Fund to the Support of Educa- 
tion—which was diseussed until the hour of ad- 
journment. 

Tn Senate, at its evening session, the Assembly's 
bill granting aid to the Catskill and Canajoharie 
Railroad, by a loan of the credit of the State, was 
debated at length, by Messrs. Johnson, Powers, 
Hunter and L, Beardsley in favor, and Messrs. 
Young, Wager and Loomis, opposed to it. It 
was got out of Committee of the Whole. 

On Saturday, the bill granting State aid to the 
New-York and Erie Railroad first came up. Mr. 
Edwards moved the striking out of the Assembly's 
bill: Lost: Ayes 7, Noes 23. . The question was 
then taken on agreeing with the Report of the 
Committee of the Whole in its favor, and decided 
in the affirmative, as follows: A 

Aycs—J. Beaidsley, L. Beardsley, Dickinson, Down- 
ing, Fox, Hull, Huntington, Johnson, H. F. Jones, Lacy, 
Lawyer, Lee,H. A. Livmgston, Maynard, Moseley, Power, 
Skinner, Tallmadge, Verplanck, Wager, Works—22. 

Nozs—Beckwith, Edwards, Hunter, Loomis, Spraker, 
Sterling, Van Dyck, Willes, Young—9. 

So the bill passed to its third reading. __ 

The Catskill and Canajoharie Railroad bill was 
next taken up. Mr. Loomis concluded his re- 
marks against it; and some altercation ensued be- 
tween that Senator and Mr. Hunter, which was 
amicably terminated. The debate was further 
continued hy Messrs. J. P. Jones, Spraker, and 
Dickinson ia favor of the passage of the bill, and 
Messrs. Young and Lacy against it—after which 
the report of the Committee of the Whole was 
agreed to: Ayes 20; Noes 11. ; : 

At a late period the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road bill was read athird time and passed: Ayes 
20, Noes 8; andthe Catskill and Canajoharie Rail- 
road bill likewise: Ayes 20, Noes 10. 

Mr. Powers asked and obtained leave to introdyce® bill 
“To Facilitate the Resumption of Specie Payments, and 
to Provide fur the Issue of State Stocks.” [The pj]] pro- 
vides for the issue of $2,000,000 of stock for the Genesee 
Vall »y Canal, $1,500,000 forthe Black River Cang], and $4, 
000,050 for the enlarged Erie Canal, should the Legislature 

ass any bill in reference to that work—and authorises the 
Banks to subscribe for any portion or the whole of said 
stocks, at any time when they might see fit to do so—they 
giving ample security to the State for the payment of the 
interest on the same, at 5 percent. per year, and for the 
payment of the principal to the State. at such times 
as it might be needed for the prosecution of the public 
works. ] 

The bill was read twice and ordered to be printed—and 
then laid upon the table, on motion of Mr. Powers, who 
gave notice that he should call it up on Monday. 

The Senate then adjourned until 3 P. M. 

Inthe Assembly, the Report of the Two-Third Com- 
mittee, declaring that the Post Note bill requires ‘the as- 
sent of two-thirds of the House in order toits pas was 
sti:l further opposed by Messrs. Taylor, Holley, G. WwW. 
Patterson, French, Barnard,.Hudson, Mann Dennis- 
ton, and sustained by Messrs. Birdseye, P. King, Hoard 
and Hulbert... The question was decided against the re- 
port by a vote of 67 to 30. 
















Mr. P. B. Porter from a Select Committee to whichwas- 


referred a Resolution of inquiry in relation to the tenure by 
which State Printer holds his office, and the natura and 
amount of his compensation, made a Report in relation 
chereto .concluding with a bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of State Printer in the same manner that other State 
Officers are appointed. : ‘ . J 

The Report having been read fand the accompanying 
bill read twice 
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Mr. Porter moved that the bill be ordered to be engross- 
ed for a third reading. , 

Mr: Mann opposed the motion and demanded the ayes 
and noes. 

The question was taken and the motion sustained: Ayes 
79; Noes 22. 

Mr. Sibley moved the printing of five times the usual 
number of copies. Mr. G. W. Patterson suggested one 
objection. It appeared that the House was regularly 
shaved in the printing of extra copies—the State Printer 
charging as much for every additional 250 copies as for the 
first 250. He would waive the objection, however, in this 


instance. 

Mr. Sibley remarked that he knew something of Print- 
ing practically, and he never heard of charges so extrava- 
gant as those of the State Printer. He thought the House 
should submit to one more shave, if necessary, in order to 
place the facts before the people. 

Mr. Mann said this was a party operation, looking to a 
change of State Printer; but the movers would be disap- 
pointed. He was always in favor of extra printing, how- 
ever. 

Mr. P. King wanted a comparative statement of the 
amount of printing ordered by the Legislature of 1837 and 
that of 1838. 

Mr. Chandler remarked that he had been nearly all his 
life practically connected with the business of printing, but 
had never before met with charges so enormous as those 
presented by these accounts. The printing of the Report 
of the Geological Surveyors, at the usual rate of charging, 
will amount to nearly $10,000, at least a sum onc half 
greater than can be justified by any of the ordinary rates 
for printing. 

motion to print extra copies prevailed. 

Mr. Taylor, from the select committee te which the Res- 
olution. in relation to the fees of Registers in Chancery and 
Clerks of the Supreme Court, was referred, made a Report 
thereon. 

Mr. Taylor remarked that the facts disclosed by the Re- 
port, required Legislative action, but at this late day there 
was not time to mature and pass a bill. 

Mr. G. W. Patterson said that he had been a long time 
fishing for these facts. They had finally been obtained, and 
he was in favor of action. He hoped the Committe would 
report.a bill. 

Mr. Mann hoped so too. He had been for along time 
of the opinion that it was necessary; and when he saw 
Judges descending from the Bench to take the menial of- 
fice of Clerk in their own Courts, he was satisfied some- 
thing was wrong. He wanted the salaries of Judges and 
Clerks better apportioned. 

Mr. Sibley said ke had once heard of a tipsy man who 
had fallen from his horse, saying that he had merely got off 
to get on better. He was surprised when the judges of our 
Supreme Court resigned to take Clerkehips, but when we 
learn that one of these Clerks had received $12,000 for a 
few months’ service, and another 22,000 a year, he be- 
gan to understand what is meant by getting off to get on 
better. 

Mr. Wardwell was in favor of action upon this subject. 

The report was re-committed with instructions to report 
a bill. 

Mr. Cooke offered a resolutiom for extending the time 
for adjournment. . 

Mr. G. W. Patterson opposed the proposition as in his 
judgement entirely unnecessary. The House, by diligence 
and short speeches, could dispose of all its public business. 
The Senate, if it is disposed, can also adjourn on the 18th 
inst. If that body is opposed to the great measures of a 
public nature which the House has sent there, it will not 
pass them if the Legislature should remain in session till 
October. 

Mr Mann opposed the proposition at length. He thought 
the project of panes the session had been got up for 
stage effect. It was the first time he had ever heard of a 

tition from the people, asking the Legislature to prolong 
its session. ‘ 

The proposition to prolong the session was also opposed 
by Messrs. Silliman and Taylor, who contended that the 
House, after its severe labors, had mastered the business, 
and could adjourn by the 18th. If the Senate required 
more time to get through with its business, it was proper 
and parliamentary for that body to ask an extension. 

ang resoluton, on motion of Mr. French, was lald on the 
table. 

*,* We are reluctantly compelled to postpone 
the remainder of the proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture until our next. ‘The two iaies adjourned 
on Wednesday of this week; the Senate having 
passed the general Bank law on Tuesday with an 
amendment, compelling all Banks to keep on hand 
at least fifteen per cent. of their issues in specie. 
The Literature Distribution bill was passed the 
same day. Particulavs in our next. 








Judge Hiram Deuio, of Utica, has been ‘appointed a 
Bank issioner, in place of Lewis Eaton. 












(> There is nothing of much importance from 
Coneress—the Apap Bills being hard) 
yet disposed of, e Senate have passed a bill th 
reduce the price of Public Lands. Move: next 
week. 





IMPORTANT MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We learn that the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice of the Senate, has conferred the Brevet of 
Brigadier General on the gallant Colonel Taylor, of the 
Frst Regiment of Infantry, for his meritorious conduct in 
the last action with the Florida Indians. 

Since learning the above appointment, we have been en. 
abled to lay before our secede the following important 
General Order : 


euuihsi, dine, Head QuaRTERs oF THE ARMY, 
No. 7. 


ApjuTant Generar’s Orrice. 
Washington, April 10, 1838, 

I—Major Genera! Jesup having reported that theo 
tions in Florida will have terminated by the Ist of ay, 
and that a portion of the troops will be disposable, the fok 
lowing arrangements will be carried into eflect as soog 
thereafter as practicable. 

I1—The Ist and 6th regiments of Infantry, the six com 

anies of the 2d Infantry, and four companies of the 2d 

ragoons, will constitute the regular force to remain in 
Florida, with as many companies of the volunteers or mili- 
tia of the Territory as the officer remaining in command 
may deem necessary. The three companies of the 6th 
Infantry, now in Louisiana, will forthwith join the Head 
Quarters of the Regiment at Tampa Bay. + 

I1I—The four Regiments of Artillery, the 4th Regiment 
of Infantry, six companies of the 2d Dragoons, and the 
detachment of Marines, will repair to the Cherokee coum 
try by the most convenient and expeditious routes, from 
the several points at which they may be found on the re 
ceipt of this order. The troops, as far as practicable, will 
move by regiments, and be accompanied by all the officers 
belonging to each. Should any of the companies ordered 
to the Cherokee country occupy stations in Florida from 


which they could not be immediately withdrawn, they will - 


continue in position until they can be relieved by the t 
designated to remain in the Territory; after which they 
will follow their Regiments without delay, it being import- 
ant to concentrate the companies of each Regiment. 

IV—Two Surgeons, and as many Assistants as the ser- 
vice may require, will be retained in Florida, to be select- 
ed from those who have served the-shortest period in the 
Territory. All other officers of the Medical Staff will 
proceed with the troops ordered to the Cherokee country. 

“V—Major General Jesup will take all the neces 
measures for the prompt execution of this order, and will 
then turn over the command of the troops in Florida, to 
Brevet Brigadier General Z. Taylor, Colonel of the Ist 
Infantry; and on being relieved, he will repair to the 
seat of Government, and resume the duties of Quartermas- 
ter General. . 

VI—The officers at the heads of the several branches 
of the Staff, will make the necessary arrangements for 
moving and supplying the troops on their routes to their 
destination, and for the service in which they are to be em- 
ployed. 

VII—Major General Scott is assigned to the immediate 
command of the troops ordered to the Cherokee ‘country, 
and the direction of affairs in that quarter. The command- 
ers of regiments and detachments will report to his Head 
Quarters at Athens, in Tennessee, or wherever else they 
may be established at the time. : 

By order of Alexander Macomb, 
Major General meee oe 3 
R. JONES, Adj. Gen. 








Disasters to Steamboats.—The St. Louis Republican of 
Saturday says that the ice below that city broke up a few 
days ago, and that the steam-boat Gazelle, which had been 
for some time fast in the ice, was reduced to a perfect 
wreck. The furniture and engine were expected be saved. 
It is also supposed that the Glasgow, reported to be aground 
in the ice, was lost. ‘. 

During Saturday night last, the ice, probably from the 
Missouri, commenced running in immense quantities by 
St. Louis, and continued during the whole of Sunday. The 
steam-boat Wyoming, which had been aground about six 
miles above St. Louis, passed by that city in the ice, about 
daylight on Sunday. There were one or two on board, 
who rang the bell for help, yet there was little hope that the 
boat could be saved, and great fears were folt for the fate 
of the men. The river at St. Louis had risen three feet, 
and all the obstruction to navigation was considered at. ap 


end. 








Tio fatal affrays in Kentucky.—On the 20th ult., o& 
Mills Point, on the Mississippi, an affray took place be 
tween Dr. Ferguson, a physician, and Mr. Rivers, a lew- 
yer, in which the former being worsted, procured a rifle, 
and shot Rivers dead. A brother of Rivers hearing of it; 
sought Ferguson with a rifle, ‘and after wounding him, rush 
ed uvon him with a pistol and despatched him. 
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CONGRESS—MR. WEBSTER’S GREAT SPEECH. 75 


MR. WEBSTER’S SECOND SPEECH 
ON THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 
(Concluded. 





Sir, may we not i at the present moment, without 
being suspected of looking with eyes whose sight is sharp- 
ened by too much apprehension—may we not perceive, sir, 
in what is now passing around us, the possible beginnings 
of another controversy batween States, which may be of 

r moment, and followed, if not arrested, by still 


otill 
more deplorable consequences? Do we see no danger, no | p 


disturbance, no contests ahead? Sir, do we not behold 
excited commereial rivalship, evidently existing between 

t States and great cities? Do we not see an emulous 
competition for trade, external and internal? Do we not 
geo the parties concerned enlarging, and proposing to en- 
large, to a vast extent, their plans of currency, evidently in 
connexion with those objects of trade and commerce? Do 
we not see States themselves becoming deeply interested 
in great banking institutions? Do we not know that, al- 
ready, the notes and bills of some States are prohibited by 
law from circulating in others ? 

Sir, I will push these questions no further; but I tell 
that it was for exactly such a crisis.as this—for this 
erisis—for this identical exigency now upon us—that 

this constitution was framed, and this Government estab- 
lished. And, sir, let those who expect to get over this 
crisis without effort and without action, let those whose 
hope it is.that they may be borne along on the tide of cir- 
eumstances and favorable occurrences, and who repose in 
the-denial of their own powers and their own renponsibili- 
ty—let all such look well to the end. 

For one, I intend to clear myself from all blame. I in- 
tena this day, to free myself of the responsibility of conse- 
quences, by warning you of the danger into which you are 
conducting our public affairs, by urging and entreating you, 
as I do now urge and entreat you, by invoking you, as I do 
now invoke you, by your love of country, and your fidelity 
to the constitution, to abandon all untried expedients ; to 
put no trust in ingenuity and contrivance; to have done 
with projects which alarm and agitate the people ; tu seek 
no shelter from obligation and duty; but with manliness, di- 
rectness and true wisdom, to apply to the evils of the times 
their, proper remedy. That Providence may guide the 
counsels of the country to this end, before even greater 
disasters and calamities overtake us, is my most fervent 
prayer. 

Mr. President, on the subject of the power of Congress, 
as well as on other important topics connected with the 
bill, the honorable gentleman from South Carolina has 
advanced opinions, of which I feel bound to take some 
notice. 

That honorable gentleman, in his recent speech, attempt- 
ed to exhibit acontrast between the course of conduct 
which I, and other gentlemen who act with me, at present 
pursue, and that which we have heretofore followed. In 
presenting this contrast, he said he intended nothing per- 
sonal; his only object was truth. To this I could not ob- 
ject. The occasion requires, sir, that I should now exam- 
ine Ais opinions; and I can truly say with him, that I mean 
nothing personally injurious, and that my object also is 
truth, and nothing else. Here I might stop; but I will even 
sey something more. ‘ 

It is now five and twenty years, sir, since I became ac- 

yainted with the honorable gentleman, in the House of 
sentatives, in which he held a seat, I think, about a 

year and a half before I entered it. From that period, sir, 
down to the year 1824, I can say with great sincerity, there 
was not among my political contemporaries, any man for 
whom I entertained a higher respect, or warmer esteem. 
When we first met, we were both young men. I beheld 
in-him a generous character, a liberal and comprehensive 
mind, engrossed by great objects, distinguished talent, and 


rticularly, great originality and vigor of thought. That, 


3 was ambitious, I did not doubt; but that there was any 
thing in his ambition low or sordid, any thing approaching 
to a love of the mere loaves and fishes of office, I did not 
then believe, and do not now believe. If from that moment 
down to the time I have already mentioned, I differed with 
him on any great constitutional question, I do not know it. 

But in 1824, events well known to the Senate, separated 
us; and that separation remained, wide and broad, until 
the end of the memorable session which terminated in 
March, 1833. With the events of that session, our occa- 
sions of difference had ceased; certainly for the time, and 
as I sincerely hoped, for ever. 

Before the next meoting of Congress, the public depos- 
ites had been removed from their lawful custody by the 
President. Respecting this exercise of the Executive pow- 
er,.the honorable gentleman ant myself entertained the 
game opinions, and in regard to subsequent transactions 
copnected with that, and growing out of it, there wez not 
so far as I know, any difference of sentiment between us’ 
We looked upon all these proceedings but as so many ef- 
forts to give to the Executive an unconstitutional control 
over the public moneys. We thought we saw, every where, 


intelligent portion of the whole country. 


ort us and our principles. 
In this state of 


done ; we met, not as we had parted. The events of May 


prise and to my infinite regret, came forward then to su 


a single moment longer. ‘To the leading doctrines of tha 


again. 


not only willingly act with him, I would act under him ; 


at every ‘step, to the utmost of my power and ability. Suc 


hearty good will which has heretofore inspired me. 


the questions now under discussion. They are, his s 


liberate examination. 


connexion of the Government with the banks, whether 


institution, will necessarily centralize the action of the sy 


whole system, through the connexion with the Governmen 


including exports and imports.” 


the time of the collection to the disbursement.” 


any use which the banks may make 
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proofs of a design to extend Executive authority, not only | amount of business and to the sums paid. If individual® 
in derogation of the just powers of Congress, but to the | in large cities enjoy the incidental use of more money, it i* 
danger of the public liberty. We acted together, to check | simply because they pay more money. It is like the case 
these designs, and to arrest the march of Executive pre- ef credit on duty bonds. , 

rogative and dominion. In all this we were but coopera-| Whoever imports goods with the benefit of giving bond 
ting with many other gentlemen here, and witha large and | for duties, instead of making present payment, enjoys a 


certain benefit; and this benefit, in a direct sense, is in pro- 


The unfortunate results of these Executive interferences | portion to the amount of goods imported ; the large import- 
with the currency, had made an impression on the public | er having credit fora large sum, and the small importer 
mind. A revolution seemed in progress, and the people | having credit for a smaller sum. But the advantage, the 
were coming in their strength, as we began to think, to sup- | benefit, the- indulgence, or whatever we call it, is ent irely 


equal and impartial. 


e of things, sir, we met here ut the commence-| How then does the collection of revenue through the 
ment of the September tession ; but we met, not as we had | tanks, “‘ centralize” the action of the commercial system ? 


, | It seems to me, sir, the cause is mistaken for the effect.— 


the policy of the President in reference to these events, the | The greatest amount of ‘revenue is collected in the greatest 
doctrines of the Message of September, the principles and | city, because it is already the greatest city; because its lo- 
opinions which the honorable gentleman, both to my sur-| cal advantages, its population, its capital and enterprise 


}draw business toward it—constitute it a central point in 


port, rendered it quite impossible for us to act together for commercial operations, and have made it the greatest city. 


t| It is the centralization of commerce by those just and pro- 


Message, and to the policy which it recommended, 1 felt, | per causes—causes which must always exist in every coun- 
and still feel, a deep. conscientious, and irreconcilable op-| ‘ry which produces a large collection of revenue in the fe- 
position. The honorable gentleman supported, and still] vorable spot. The amount of capital is one very import- 
suppports, both. Here, then, we part. On these questions } unt cause, no doubt ; and leaving public moneys in the “ta 
of constitutional power and duty, and on these momentous | till wanted, allows to merchants in places of large import 
questions of national policy, we separate. And so broad | » degree of incidental benefit, in just proportion “y the 
and ample is the space which divides us, and so deep does | amount of capital by them employed in trade, and no more 
the division run, touching even the very foundations of the} I suppose it is the natural course of things in every Cons. 
government, that, considering the time of life to which we | mercial country, that some place, or a few places, should 
have both arrived, it is not probable that we are to meet | co ahead of others in commercial business importance. — 


his must ever be so, until all places possess precisely 


I say this with unfeigned and deep regret. Believe me, equal natural advantages. And I suppose too, that instead 
sir, I would most gladly act with the honorable gentleman. | of being mischievous, it is rather for the common ood of 
If he would but come back now, to what I consider his 6 
former principles and sentiments; if he would place himéelf| central point for the exchanges of trade. 
on those constitutional doctrines which he has sustained] certainly, should not seek to produce this result by the be- 
through a long series of years; and if, thus standing, he | stowal of unequal privileges ; but surely, sir, it would *y4 
would exert his acknowledged ability to restore the pros-| very strange and indefensible policy which should lead the 
perity of the country, and put an end to the mischiefs ef | Government to withhold any portion of the ca ntal of the 
reckless experiments and dangerous innovations, I would | country from useful employment, merely i. that, if 


ull, that there should be sonie commercial emporium, some 
Government, 


I} employed, while all enjoyed the benefit proportionally, all 


would follow him, I would support him, I would back him would not enjoy it with the same ubsolute mathematical 


h | equality. 


is not to be our destiny. That destiny is, that we here part; So much, sir, for concentration, arising from depositin 
and all I can say further, is, that he carries with him the] the revenues in the banks. Let us now look at the othe 
same feeling of personal kindness on my part, the same] part of the connexion, viz. the receiving bank notes for du- 


ties. How in the world does this “ centralize” the com- 


There have been three principal occasions, sir, on whieh | mercial system 7 The whole tendency and effect, as it 
the honorable gentleman has expressed his opinions upon} scems to me, is directly the other way. eae 


' It counteracts 
h| centralization. It gives all possible advantage to local cur- 


of the 15th September, his published letter of the 3d No-| rency and local payments, and thereby encourages both 
vember, and his leading speech at the present session.—| imports and exports. It tends to make local money sod 
These productions are all marked with his usual ability ;| every where. If goods are imported into Chsiteae, the 
they are ingenious, able, condensed and striking. They | duties are paid in Charleston notes. New York + sega 
deserve an answer. To some of the observations in the} not demanded. Nothing, certainly, can be fairer, or more 
speech of Septeniber, I made a reply on the day of its de-| equal than this, and nothing more favorable to the Charles- 
livery; there are other parts of it which require a more de- | ton importers , 


But how would that system work, which the gentleman 


Mr. President, the honorable gentleman declares in that} himself proposes? 
speech, “that he belongs to the State Rights party; that If his plan could prevail, he would have the duties col- 
that party, from the beginning of the government, has been lected either in specie, or in a Government paper to be 
opposed to a National Bank as unconstitutional, inexpedi- | sued from the Treasury. He would reject all bank notes 
ent and dangerous; that it has ever dreaded the union of| whatever. If the gentleman, sir, fears centralization Tom 
the political and moneyed power, and the central action of astonished that he does not see centralization in all its. ter- 
the Government to which “it so strongly tends; that the] rors, in this very proposition of his own. 


Pray allow me 
it} to ask, sir, where will this Government paper, in the course 


be with a combination of State banks, or with a National | of its issue and circulation, naturally centre? To what 


s-| points will it tend? Certainly, most certainly, to the great- 


tem at the principal point of collection and disbursement, | «st points of collection and expenditure: to the very heart 
and at which the mother bank, or the head of the league | of metropolitan city, wherever that city may be. 1hs 
of State Banks, must be located. From that point, the | is as inevitable as the fall of water, or the results of attrac- 


t,| tion. If two-thirds of the duties be collected in New- 


will be enabled to control the exchanges both at home and} York, it will follow, of course, that two-thirds of any Gov- 
abroad, and with it, the commerce, foreign and domestic, | ernment paper received for duties, will be there receive 


Ae 


Uy, 


and it will be mcre valuable there than elsewhere. ‘Ihe 


Now, sir, this connexion between Government and the| value of such paper would consiat in its receivability, and 
banks, to which he imputes such mischievous consequen- nothing else. It would always tend, therefure direct y to 
ces, he describes to be “the receiving and paying away | tle spot where the greatest demand should exist for it fur 
their notes as cash; and the use of the public money from | that purpose. Is it not so at this moment with the out- 


standing Treasury notes? Are they abundant in Georgia, 


Sir, if I clearly comprehend the honorable gentleman, he | in Mississippi, in Dlinois, or in New-Hampshire? No soon- 
means no more, after all, than this; that while the public} er issued than they commence their march toward the 
revenues are collected as heretofore, through the banks,| place where they are most valued, and most in demand ; 
they will lie in the banks between the time of collection | that is, to the place of the greatest public receipt. If you 
and the time of disbursement; thatduring that period, they | want concentration, sir, and enough of it—if you desire to 
will be regarded as one part of the means of business and | dry up the small streams of commerce, and fill more full 
of discount possessed by the banks; and that as a greater| the deep and already swollen great channels, you will act 
portion of the revenue is collected in large cities than in| very wisely to that end, if you keep out of the Treasury all 
small ones; these large cities will, of course, derive greater | money but such paper as the Government may furnish, and 
benefit than the small ones, from these deposites in the| which shall be no otherwise redeemable than in récei.t for 
banks. In other words, that as the importing merchants debts to Government, while at the same time you depre:s 
in a great city pay more duties to Government than those in| the character of the local circulation. ; 
a small one, so they enjoy an eet to be derived from Such is the scheme of the Honorable Member in jit 

these moneys, while} probable commercial effect. Let us look at it in a po.i.icgl 
on deposite with them. Now I would be very glad to know, | point of view. 
supposing all this to be true, what there is in it, either une) | The Honorable Member says he belongs to the State 
qual or unjust ? The benefit is exactly in proportion to the | Rights party; that party professes something of an uncom- 











‘paper has the i oe qualities of being free from fluctua- 
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mon love of liberty; an extraordinary sqnuiiity ity -to all its 
dangers ; and of those dangers, it most dreads the union of 
the political and money power. This we learn from the 
authentic declaration of the gentleman himself. And now, 
oh transcendental] consistency! Oh, most wonderful confor- 
mity of means and ends! Oh, exquisite mode of gratifying 
high desires! behold, the Honorable Member proposes 
that the political power of the State shall take to itself the 
whole function of supplying the entire paper circulation of 
the country, by notes or bills of its own, issued at its own 
discretion, to be paid out or advanced to whomsoever it 
pleases, in discharging the obligations of Guvernment, bear- 
ing no promise to pay, and to be kept in circulation merely 
by being made receivable at the Treasury! The whole cir- 
culation of the country, excepting only that which is me- 
tallic, and which must always be small, will thus be made 
up of mere government paper, issued for government pur- 
3, and redeemable only in payment of government debts. 
n other words, the entire means of carrying on the whole 
commerce of the country, will be held by Government in 
its own hands, and made commensurate, exactly, with its 
own wants, purposes and opinions; the whole commercial 
business of the country being thus made a mere appendage 
to revenue, 

But, sir, in order that I may not misrepresent the Hon- 
orable Member, let me show you a little more distinctly 
what his opinions are respecting this government paper.— 
The honorable member says, sir, that to make this Sub-Trea- 
sury measure successful, and to secureit against reaction, 
some safe and stable medium of circulation, “‘ to take the 
place of bank notes in the fiscal operations of the govern- 
ment, ought to be issued ;” that, “in the present condition 
of the world, a paper currency, in some form, if not neces- 
sary, is almost indispensable, in financial and commercial 
operations of civilized and extensive communities ;’’ that 
“‘the great desideratum is to ascertain what description of 


tion in value, and liability to abuse, “in the greatest per- 
fection ;” that bank notes do not 7 these requisi 

in a degree sufficiently high for this purpose.”” And then 
he says, ‘‘I go farther. It appears to me, after bestowing 
the best reflection I can give the subject, that no converti- 
ble paper, that is, no paper whose credit rests upon a pro- 
mise to pay, is suitable for acurrency.” ‘ On what, then 
(he asks,) ought a paper currency to rest?” ‘I would 
say,” he answers, “‘on demand and supply simply ; which 
regulate the value of every thing else—the constant de- 
mand which Government has for its necessary supplies.” 

He then proceeds to observe, ‘that there might be a 
sound and safe paper currency, founded on the credit of the 
Government exclusively. That such paper, only to be is- 
sued to those who had claims un the Government, would, 
in its habitual state, be at, or above par with gold and sil- 
ver ;”’ that “ nothing but experience can determine what 
amount, and what denominations might be safely issued ; 
but that it might be safely assumed that the country would 
absorb an amount greatly exceeding its annual income.— 
Much of its exchanges, which amount to a vast sum, as 
well as its banking business, would revolve about it; and 
many millions would thus be kept in circulation beyond the 
demands of the Government,” 

By this scheme, sir, Government, in its disbursements, 
is not to pay money, but to issue paper. This paper is not 
otherwise payable or redeemable, than as it may be receiv- 
ed at the Treasury. It is expected to be let out much fast- 
er than it comes in, so that many millions will be kept in 
circulation; and its habitual character will be at, or above 
par with gold and silver! 

Now, sir, if there is to be found any where a more plain 
and obvious project of paper money, in all its deformity, I 
should not know where to look for it. 

In the first place, sir, I have suggested the complete 
union which it would form, if it were in itself practicable, 
between the political and the money power. 

The whole commerce of the country, indeed, under such 
a state of law, would be little more than a sort of incident 
to treasury operations—rather a collateral emanation of the 
revenue system, than a substantial and important branch of 
the public interest. Ihave referred also to its probable 
consequences upon that which the gentleman regards as so 
great an evil, and which he denominates “the centraliza- 
tion of commercial action.”’ 

And now I pray you to consider, Mr. President, in the 
next place, what an admirable contrivance this would be, 
to sccure that economy in the expenses of Government 
which the gentleman has so much at heart. Released from 
all necessity of taxation, and from the consequent respon- 
sibility to the people; not called upon to regard at all, the 
amount of annual income; having an authority to cause 
Treasury notes to issue whenever it pleases, 

“In multitudes, like which the populous North 

Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass. 

Rhene, or the Danau ;” 
what admirable restraint would be im 
ment, how doubly sure would assurance be made for it, 
that all its ex tures would be strictly limited to the ab- 
solute and indispensable wants and demands of the public 
service: 





on Govern- 
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But, sir, fortunately, very fortunately, a scheme so wild, 
and which would be so mischievous, is totally impractica- 
ble. It rests on an assumption, for which there is not the 
least foundation, either in reason or experience. It takes 
for granted, that which -the history of every commercial 
state refutes, and our own especially, in almost every page. 
It supposes that irredeemable Government paper can circu- 
late in the business of society, and be kept at par. This 
is an impossibility. The honorable gentleman rejects con- 
vertible bank notes, which are equivalent to specie, since 
they will always command it, and adopts in their stead, 
Government paper, with no promise to pay, but a promise 
only to be received for debts and taxes ; and he puts forth 
the imagination, as I have said, so often and so long refu- 
ted, that this paper will be kept in circulation in the coun- 
try, and will be able to perform the great business of 
currency and exchange, even though it exist in quantities 
exceeding, by many millions, the demands of the Govern- 
ment. 

If it be necessary, sir, at this day, to refute ideas like 
these, it must be because the history of all countries, our 
own included, is a dead lettertous. Even at the very mo- 
ment in which I am speaking, the small amount of Treasu- 
ry notes which has been issued by the Government, hardly 
a fifth part of the ordinary annual revenue—though these 
notes bear an interest of five per cent—though they are re- 
deemable in cash at the expiration of the year—and though 
in the mean time they are every where received in Govern- 
ment dues, are not only of less value than specie, but of 
less value, also, than the notes of non-specie-paying banks 
—those banks whose paper is daily denounced as “ rags, 
filthy rags.”’ In my opinion, sir, the whole scheme is as vis- 
ionary and impracticable as any which the genius of project 
ever produced. 

Mr. President, towards the close of this speech of Sep- 
tember, I find a paragraph in which several other subjects 
-) brought together, and which I must ask permission to 


Having commended the wise and noble bearing of the 
little State Rights party, of which he says it is his pride 
to be a member,‘throughout the eventful period through 
which the country has passed since 1824, he adds: 

“In that year, us I have stated, the tariff system triumph- 
ed in the councils of the nation. We saw its disastrous 
political bearings ; foresaw its surpluses, and the extrava- 
gancies to which it would lead; we rallied on the election 
of the late President to arrest it through the influence of 
the Executive department of the Government, In this we 
failed. We then fell back upon the rights and sovereignty 
of the State; and by the action of a small but gallant State, 
and through the potency of its interposition, we brought 
the system to the ground, suStained as it was by the Oppo- 
sition and the Administration, and by the whole power and 
patronage of the Government.” 

Every part of this extraordinary statement well deserves 
attention. ‘ 

In the first place, sir, here is an open and direct avowal 
that the main object for rallying on Gen. Jackson’s firstelec- 
tion, was to accomplish the overthrow of the protecting 
— of the country. Indeed! Well, this is very frank.— 

am glad to hear the avowal made. It puts an end to all 
suspicions. 

It was then to overthrow protection, was it, that the hon- 
orable gentleman took so much pains to secure Gen. Jack- 
son’s firstelection? I commend his candor in now acknowl- 
edging it. But, sir, the Honorable Member had allies and 
associates in thatrally. They thronged round him from all 
quarters and followed his lead. And pray, sir, was his ob- 
ject, as now avowed by himself, the joint object of all the 
party? Did he tell Pennsylvania, honest, straight-forward, 
intelligent Pennsylvania, that such was his purpose? And 
did Pennsylvania concur in it? Pennsylvania was first and 
foremost in espousing the cause of Gen. Jackson. Every 
body knows she was more of a tariff State than any other 
in the Union. Did he tell her that his purpose was to 
break the tariff entirely down? Did he also state his ob- 
jects to New York? Did he state them to New Jersey ? 
What say you, gentlemen from Pennsylvania? gentlemen 
from New York? and gentlemen from New Jersey? Ye 
who supported General Jackson’s election, what say you? 
Was it your purpose, also, by that election, to break down 
the protective policy? Or, if it were not your purpose, did 
when, nevertheless—pray let us understand that—did 
you know, neverthelesss, that it was the purpose, and the 
main purpose of the Honorable Member from Carolina? 
and did you still co-operate with him? 

The present Chief Magistrate of the country was a mem- 
ber of this body in 1828. He and the Honorable Member 
from Carolina were, at that time, exerting their united for- 
ces to the utmost, in order to bring about General Jack- 
son’s election. Did they work thus zealuusly together, for 
the same ultimate end and purpose, or did they mean mere- 
ly to change the Government, and then each to look out for 
himself? 

Mr. Van Buren voted for the tariff bill of that year— 
commonly called the “bill of abominations ;” but very 
luckily, and in extremely good season, instructions tor that 





vote happoned to comefrom Albany! The vote, therefore, 





could be given, and the member giving it, could not poss 
bly thereby give any offence to any gentleman of the Siat® 
Rights party, with whom the doctrine of instructions is so 
authentic. 

Sir, I will not do gentlemen injustice: Those who be: 
longed to tariff States, as they are called, and who support. 
ed General Jackson for the Presidency, did not intend 
thereby to overthrow the protecting policy. They only 
meant to make General Jackson President, and to come 
into power along with him. As to ultimate objects, each 
had his own. All could agree, however, in the first step. 
It was difficult, certainly, to give a plausible appearance to 
a political union, among gentlemen who differed so widely, 
on the great and leading question of the times—the ques- 
tion of the protecting policy. But this difficulty was over- 
come by the oracular declaration that General Jackson was 
in favor of a “ Judicious Tariff.” 

Here, sir, was ample room, and verge enough. Who 
could object toa judicious Tariff? Tariff men and Anti- 
Tariff men, State Rights men and Consolidationists, those 
who had been called prodigals, and those who had been 
called radicals, all thronged and flocked together here, and 
with all their differences in regard to ultimate objects, 
agreed to make common cause, till they should get into 
power. 

The ghosts, sir, which are fabled to cross the Styx, 
whatever different hopes or purposes they may have beyond 
it, still unite in the present wish to get over, and therefore 
all hurry and huddle into the leaky and shattered craft of 
Charon, the ferryman. And this motley throng of politi- 
cians, sir, with as much difference of final object, and as lit- 
tle care for each other, made a boat of “ Judicious Tariff,” 
and all rushed and scrambled into it. until they filled it near 
to sinking. The authority of the master was able, howev- 
er, to keep them peaceable and in order, for the time, for 
they had the virtue of submission, and though with occa- 
sional dangers of upsetting, he succeeded in pushing them 
them all over with his long setting-pole. 

“Ratem conto subigit.” 


Well, sir, the honorable gentleman tells us that he ex- 
pected, when General Jackson should be elected, to arrest 
the tariff system through the influence of the Executive 
Department ! Here is another candid confession. Arrest 
the tariff by Executive influence! Indeed! Why, sir, this 
scems like hoping, from the first, for the use of the Veto. 
How, but by the Veto, could the Executive arrest the tariff 
acts? And isit true, sir, that at that early day, the Hono- 
rable Member was looking to the Veto, not with dread, but 
with hope? Did he expect, and did he rely upon it? Did 
he make the rally of which he speaks, in order that he 
might choose a President who would exercise it? And 
did he afterwards complain of it, or does he complain 
of it now, only because it was ill-directed—because it 
turned out to be a thunderbolt, which did not fall in the 
right place ? 

In this reliance on Executive influence—sir, I declare I 
hardly can trust myself that I read or quote correctly, when 
I find in what I read, or from what I quote, the Honora- 
ble Member from South Carolina, by his own confession, 
hoping or expecting to accomplish any thing by Executive 
influence; yet so it was spoken, and so it is printed—in 
this reliance, or this hope, or expectation, founded on Ex- 
ecutive influence, the honorable gentleman and his friends 
failed ; and failing in this, he says they fell back onthe sove- 
reignty of the States, and brought the system to the ground 
“through the potency of interposition;” by which he 
means neither more nor less than Nullification. So then, 
sir, according to this, that excessive fear of power which 
was so much cherished by the Nullifiers, was only awaken- 
ed toa flame in their bosoms, when they found they could 
not accomplish their own ends by the Executive power of 
the President. 

I am no authorized commentator, sir, on the doctrines 
or theories of Nullification. Non nostrum. But if this 
exposition be authentic, I must say, it is not calculated to 
diminish my opposition to the sentiments of that school. 

But the gentleman goes on to tell us, that Nullification, 
or interposition, succeeded. By means of it, he says, he 
did bring the protective system to the ground. And so, in 
his published letter of Nevember 3d, he states that “‘ inter- 
position has overthrown the protective tariff, and with it the 
American system.” 

We are to understand then, first, that the compromise 
act of 1833 was forced upon Congress by State interposi- 
tion, or Nullification. 

Next, that its object and design, so far as the honora- 
ble gentleman was concernéd in it, was to break down 
and destroy, for ever, the whole protective policy of the 
country. 

And lastly, that ‘it has* accomplished that purpose, and 
that the last vestige of that policy is wearing away. 

Now, sir, I must say, that in’ 1833, I entertained no 
doubt at all that the design of the gentleman was exactly 
what he now states. On this point I have not been deceiv- 
ed. It was not, certainly, the design of all who acted with 
him; but that it was his purpose, | knew then, as clearly 
as I know now, after his open avowal of it; and this belief 
governed my conduct at the time, together with that of a 
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MR. WEBSTER ON THE SUB-TREASURY. 


great majority of those in both Houses of Congress, who, 


after the act of 1824, felt bound to carry out the provisions 
of that act, and to maintain them reasonably and fairly. I 

posed the compromise act with all my power, It appear- 
ot to me every way objectionable ; it looked like an attempt 
to make a new Constitution: to introduce another funda- 
mental law, above the power of Congress, and which should 
control the authority and discretion of Congress in all time 
to come. 

This, of itself, was a conclusive objection with me; and 
I said so then, have often said so since, and say so now.— 
I said then, that I, for one, should not be bound by that 
law more than by any other law, except that, as it was a 
law passed on a very important and agitating subject, I 
should not be disposed to interfere with it, untila case of 
clear necessity should arise. On this principle I have act- 
ed since, When that case of necessity shall arise, howev- 
er, should I be in public life, I shall concur in any altera- 
tion of that act, which such necessity may require. That 
such an occasion may come, I more than fear. I entertain 
something stronger than a doubt upon the possibility of 
maintaining the manufactures and industry of this country, 
upon such a system as the compromise act will leave us, 
when it shall have gone through its processes of reduction. 
All this, however, I leave to the future. 

Having had occasion, Mr. President, to speak of Nulli- 
fication and the Nullifiers, I beg leave to say that I have 
not done so for any purpose of reproach. Certainly, sir, 
I see no possible connexion, myself, between their princi- 

les or opinions, and the support of this measure. They, 
jowever, must speak for themselves. They may have in- 
trusted the bearing of their standard, for aught i know, to 
the hands of the Honorable Member from South Carolina; 
and I perceived last session, what I perceive now, that in 
his opinion thero is a connexion between these projects of 
Government and the doctrines of Nullification. Ican only 
say, sir, that it will be marvellous to me, if that banner, 
though it be said to be tattered and torn, shall yet be low- 
ered in obeisance, and laid at the footstool of Executive 
er. ‘To the sustaining of that power, the passage of 
this bill is of the utmost importance. The Administration 
will regard its success as being to them, what Cromwell 
said the battle of Worcester was to him—‘‘a crowning 
mercy.” Whether gentlemen, who have distinguished 
themselves so much by their extreme jealousy of this Goy- 
ernment, shall now find it consistent with their principles 
to give their aid in accomplishing this consummation, re- 
mains to be seen. 

The next exposition ef the honorable gentleman’s senti- 
ments and opinions, is his letter of November 3d. 

This letter, sir, is a curiosity. Asa paper describing 
political opinions, it is without a parellel. Its phrase is al- 
together military. It reads like a despatch, or a bulletin 
ftom head quarters. It is full of attacks, assaults, and re- 
pulses. It recounts movements and counter-movements ; 
speaks of occupying one position, falling back upon anoth- 
er, and advancing to a third; it has positions to cover ene- 
mies, and positions to hold allies incheck, Meantime, the 
celerity of all these operations, reminds one of the rapidi- 
ty of the military actions of the King of Prussia, in the 
seven years’ war. Yesterday he was in the South, giving 
battle to the Austrian—to-day he is in Saxony or Silesia— 
instantly he is found to have traversed the Electorate, and 
is facing the Russian and the Swede, on his Northern fron- 
tier, If you look for his place on the map, before you find 
it, he has quitted it, He is always marching, flying, fall- 
ing back, wheeling, attacking, defending, surprising; fight- 
ing every where, and fighting all the time. In one partic- 
ular, however, the campaigns described in this letter, differ 
from the manner in which those of the great Frederick 
were conducted. I think we no where read, in the narra- 
tive of Frederick’s achievements, of his taking a position to 
cover an enemy, or a position to hold an ally in check.— 
These refinements in the science and tactics of war, are of 
& more recent discovery. 

Mr. President, public men must certainly be allowed to 
change their opinions, and their associations, whenever 
they see fit. No one doubts this. Men may have grown 
wiser, they may have attained to better and more correct 
views of great public subjects. It would be unfortunate, 
if there were any code which should oblige men, in public 
or private life, to adhere to opinions once entertained, in 
spite of experience and better knowledge, against their 
own convictions of their erroneous character. Neverthe- 
less, sir, it must be acknowledged, that what appears to be 
a sudden, as well asa great change, naturally produces a 
shock. I eonfess, for one, I was shocked, when the hon- 
orable gentleman, at the last session, espoused this bill of 
the Administration. And when I first read this letter of 
November, and, in the short space of a column and ahalf,) 
ran through such a succession of political movements, al 
terminating in placing the Honorable Member in the ranks 
of our opponents, and entitling him to take his seat, as he 
has done, among them, if not at their head, I confess I felt 
still greater surprise. All this seemed a good deal too 
abrupt. Sudden movements of the affections, whether 
personal or political, are a little out of nature. 

Several yoars ago, sir, some of the wits of England 





wrote a mock play, intended to ridicule the unnatural and 
false feeling, the sentimentality, of a certain German school 
of literature. In this play, two strangers are brought to- 
gether at an inn. While they are warming themselves at 
the fire, and before their acquaintance is yet five minutes 
old, one springs up and exclaims to the other, “A sud- 
den thought strikes me! Let us swear an eternal friend- 
ship!” 

This affectionate dffer was instantly accepted, and the 
friendship duly sworn, unchangeable and eternal! Now, 
sir, how long this eternal friendship lasted, or in what man- 
ner it ended, those who wish to know, may learn by refer- 
ring to the play. 

But it seems to me, sir, that the Honorable Member has 
carried his political sentimentality a good deal higher than 
the flight of the German school; for he appears to have 
fallen suddenly in love, not with strangers, but with op- 
ponents. 

Here we all had been, sir, contending against, the pro- 
gress of Executive power, and more particularly, and most 
strenuously, against the projects and experiments of the 
Administration upon the currency. The Honorable Mem- 
ber stood among us, not only as an associate, but as a 
leader. We thought we were making some headway. The 
people appeared to be coming to our support and our as- 
sistance. The country had been roused; every successive 
election weakening the strength of the adversary, and in- 
creasing ourown. We were in this career of success car- 
ried strongly forward by the current of public opinion, and 
only needed to hear the cheering veice of the Honorable 
Member, 

“Onee more unto the breach, dear friends, once more.” 


and we should have prostrated, for ever, this anti-constitu- 
tional, anti-commercial, anti-republican, and anti-American 
policy of the Administration. But, instead of those en- 
couraging and animating accents, behold! in the very cri- 
sis of our affairs, on the very eve of victory, the Honorable 
Member cries out—to the enemy—not to us, his allies—but 
to the enemy—“ Holloa! - A sudden thought strikes me! 
I abandon my allies! Now I think of it, they have always 
been my oppressors! .I abandon them, and now let you 
and mé swear an eternal friendship !” 

Such a proposition, from such a quarter, sir, was not like- 
ly to be long withstood. The other party was a little coy, 
but, upon the whole, nothing loath. After proper hesita- 
tion, and 2 little decorous blushing, it owned the soft im- 
peachment, admitted an equally sudden sympathetic im- 
pulse on its own side; and, since few words are wanted 
where hearts are already known, the Honorable gentleman 
takes his place among his new friends, amidst greetings 
and caresses, and is already enjoying the sweets of an eter- 
nal friendship. 

In this letter, Mr. President, the writer says, in sub- 
stance, that he saw, at the commencement of the last ses- 
sion, that affairs had reached the point, when he and his 
friends, according te the course they should take, would 
reap the full harvest of their long and arduous struggle, 
against the encroachment and abuses of the General Gov- 
ernment, or lose the fruits of their labors. 

At that time, he says, State interposition (viz. Nullifica- 
tion) had overthrown the protecting tariff and the Ameri- 
can system, and put a stop to Congressional usurpation; 
that he had previously been united with the National Re- 
publicans; and that their joint attacks had bruoght down 
the power of the Executive ; but that, in joining such allies, 
he was not insensible to the embarrassment of his position ; 
that, with them, victory itself was dangerous; and that 
therefore he had been waiting for events; that now, (that 
is to say in September last) the joint attacks of the allies, 
had brought down Executive power; that the Administra- 
tion had become divested of power and influence, and that 
it had become clear that the combined attacks of the allied 
forces would utterly overthrow and demolish it. All this he 
saw.—But he saw, too, as he says, that if that case the 
victory would enure, not to him or his cause, but to his al- 
lies and theircause. I do not mean to say that he spoke of 
personal victories, or alluded to personal objects, at all. 
He spoke of his cause. 

He proceeds to say, then, that never was there before, 
and never, probably, will there be again, so fair an oppor- 
tunity for himself or his friends to carry out their own prin- 
ciples and policy, and to reap the fruits of their long and 
arduous struggle. These principles, and this policy, sir, be 
it remembered, he represents, all along, as identified with 
the principles and policy of Nullification. And he makes 
use of this glorious opportunity, by refusing to join his late 
allies in any further attack on those in power, rallying anew 
the old.States Right party to hold in check the National 
Republican party. This, he says, would enable him to pre- 
vent the complete ascendency of his allies, and to compel 
the Southern division of the Administration party to occu- 
py the ground of which he proposes to take possess- 
sion, to wit, the ground of the old States Right party. 
They will have, he says, no other alternative. 

Mr. President, stripped of its military language, what is 
the amount of all this, but that finding the Administration 
weak, and likely to be overthrown if the opposition contin- 
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ugd with undiminished force, he went over to it, to join it; 
to act, himself, upon Nullification principles; and to 

the Southern members of the Administration to meet him 
on those principles?—in other words, to make a Nullifi- 
cation Administration, and to take such part in it as should 
belong to him and his friends. He confesses, sir, that in 
thus abandoning his allies, and taking a position to cover 
those in power, he perceived that a shock would be created, 
which would require some degree of resolution and firm- 
ness. In this he was right. A shock, sir, has been cre- 
ated: yet there he is. 

This Administration, sir, is represented as succeeding to 
the last, by an inheritance of principle. It professes to 
tread in the footsteps of its illustrious predecessor. It 
adopts, generally, the sentiments, principles, and opinions, 
of General Jackson—Proclamation and ali: and yet, 
though he be the very prince of Nullifiers, and but lately 
regarded as the chiefest of sinners, it receives the Honora- 
ble gentleman with the utmost complacency ; to all appear- 
ance the delight is mutual; they find him an able leader, 
he finds them complying followers. But, sir, in all this 
movement, he understands himself. He means to go ahead 
and to take them along. He is the engine car ; he controls 
the locomotive. His hand regulates the steam, to increase 
or retard speed, at his own discretion. And as to the 
occupants of the passengtr-cars, sir, they are as happy a 
set of gentlemen as one might desire to,see of a summer's 
day. They feel that they are in progress; they hope they 
shall not be run off the track; and when they reach the 
end of their journey, they desire to be thankful! 

The arduous struggle is now all over. Its richest fruits 
are all reaped; Naullification embraces the Sub-Treasu- 
ries, and oppression and usurpation will be heard of no 
more. 

On the broad surface.of the country, sir, there is a spot 
called “the Hermitage.” In that residence is an occ 
very well known, and not a little remarkable both in person 
and character. Suppose, sir, the occupant of the Hermit- 
age were now to open the door, enter the Senate, walk for- 
ward, and look over the Chamber to the seats on the other 
side. Be not frightened, gentleman, it is but fancy’s 
sketch. Suppose he should thus come in among _us, sir, 
and see into whose hands has fallen the chief support of 
that Administration, which was, in so great a degree, ap 
pointed by himself, and which he fondly relied on to main- 
tain the principles of his own, If gentlemen were now to 
see his steady military step, his erect posture, his compres- 
sed lips, his firmly knitted brow, and his eye full of fire, 
I cannot help thinking, sir, they would all feel somewhat 
queer. There would be, I imagine, not a littl awkward 
moving and shifting in their seats. They would expect 
soon to hear the roar of the lion, even if they did not feel 
his paw. 

muna, sir, to the speech of the Honorable Member, 
delivered on-the 15th of February last, in which he an- 
nounces propositions, respecting the Constitutional power 
of Congress, which, if they can be maintained, must ne- 
cessarily give a new direction to our legislation, and 
would go fur toward showing the necessity of the pre- 
sent bill. 

‘The Honorable Member, sir, insists that Congress has 
no right to make general deposites of the public reverfue 
in Banks; and he denies, too, that it can authorise the re- 
ception of any think but gold and silver in the payment of 
debts and dues of the Government. 

These questions, sir, are questions of magnitude certain~ 
ly, and since they have been raised, ought to be answered, 
‘They may be considered together. Aliow me in the first 
place, however, to clear them from some extraneous mat 
ter. _The Hoonrable Member puts the first question thus = 
Have we a right to make deposites in the Banks in order 
to bestow confidence in them, with a view to enable them 
to resume specie payments ? And by way of illustration, 
asks the the farther question, whether Government could 
constitutionally bestow on individuals, or a private associa- 
tion, the same advantages, in order to enable them to pay 
their debts? But this I take not to be the question. The 
true inquiry is, may not Congress authorise the public rev- _ 
enue, in the intervening time between its yeceipt and its 
expenditure, to be deposited in Banks, for the general pur- 
pose of safe keeping, the same way as individuals deposite 
their own money? And if this mode of safe keeping be at- 
tended with incidental advantages, of considerable import- 
ance to the community, is not that a reason which may pro- 
perly govern the discretion of Congress in the case? To 
benefit the Banks, or to benefit the community, is, in this 
case, not the main object; it is only the incident; and as 
to the case put for illustration, it would not be expected o 
Congress, certainly, to make deposites with individuals 
with a view, principally, of enabling such individuals to 
pay their debts; it might, nevertheless, be very competent 
to Congress, in some cases, and a very proper exercise of 
its power, todeposite money, even with individuals, in suc’: 
manner as that it might be =srosgeres to the depositary. 
This incidental or consequential advantage results, often, 
from the nature of the transaction, and is i le from 
it. It may always be enjoyed, more or less, any one, 
who holds public money for disbursement. In order to the 
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necessary exercise of any of its powers, Government 
doubtless may make contracts with Banks or other Corpo- 
Tations, as well as with individuals. If it has occasion to 
buy bills of exchange, it may buy them of the Banks. If 
it has stock or Treasury Notes to sell, it may sell to Banks, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury has lately proposed. It 
may employ Banks, therefore, at its discretion, for the 
keeping of public moneys, as those moneys must be kept 
somewhere. It can nd more need a specific grant of 
power in the Constitution for such a purpose, than one 
merchant, becoming agent for another to. receive and pay 
out money, would need a particular clause in his authority, 
enabling him to use Banks for these purposes as other per- 
sons use them. No question has ever been raised in this 
Government about the power of Congress to authorise such 
deposites. Mr. Madison, in opposing the first Bank Char- 
ter in 1791, argued strenuously, that a Bank of the Un.ted 
States was notnecessary to Government as a depository of 
the public moneys, because, he insisted, its use could be 
‘supplied by other Banks. This sutticiently shows his opin- 
jon. And in 1800 Congress made it the duty of the Col- 
lectors of Customs to deposite bonds for duties in the Bank 
‘and its branches for colle@tion. 

When the Charter of the first*Bank expired, in 1811 
almost every gentleman who its renewal contended, 
that it was not necessary forthe purpose of holding depo- 
sites of revenue, because State Banks could answer all such 
purposes equally well. A strong and prevailing tone of 
argument runs through all the speeches on that occasion, 
tending to this conclusion, viz: that Government may de- 
rive from State Banks all the benefit which a Bank of the 
United States could render. In 1816, when the charter. of 
the last bank was granted, it contained, as originally pre- 
sented, no provision for making the pubiic deposites in the 
Bank. The bill was probably drawn, in this particular, 
from the mode! of the first charter, in which no such clause 
was contained, without advertiug tothe law of 1800; but 
& section was introduced, on motion, making it the duty of 
collectors to deposite the public moneys imthe bank and its 
branches. It was this section of the law which some of us 
thought was violated by the removal of the deposites. The 
main object of the deposite bill of 1836, as we know, was 
to regulate the deposite of the public money with the State 
banks; so that from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment to the present time, nobody has thought of making 
any question of the constitutional power of Congress to 
make such arrangements. 

The gentleman’s other proposition, and which he lays 
down with still more confidence and emphasis, is, that Con- 
gress cannot, constitutionally, authorize the receipt ot Bank 
notes, though they may be notes of specie paying banks, in 
payment of debts to Government; because, he says, that 
would make them money; and if we make them money 
then we are bound to control and regulate that money, 
Most certainly, sir, 1 agree with the Honorable Member 
that when bank notes become money we are bound to con- 
trol. and regulate them. I thank him for this admission ; 
since it gues a great way to support that proposition for 
which I have been contending. That bankgnotes have be- 
come money in fact, that they answer the uses of money, 
that, in many respects, the law treats them as such, is cer- 
tain. Why, then, are we not already bound to centro) and 
regulate them? The gentleman will say, because we have 
not ourselves made them money? If they have become 
money in fact, they require the same regulation, and we 
have the same authority to bestow it, as if they had ac- 
quired that character by any acts of our own; because our 
power is general; it is to take care of the money of 
the country, and to regulate all the great concerns of 
commerce. 

But let us see how this opinion of the Honorable Mem- 
ber stands upon the authorities in our own history. 

When the tirst bank was established, the right of Con- 
gress to create such a corporation, was, as we all know, 
very mich disputed. Large majorities, however, in 
both Houses, were of opinion that the right existed, and 
they therefore granted the charter; and in this charter there 
was an éXpress provision that the bills of the bank should 
be receivable in all payments to Government. Those who 
opposed the bank did not object to this clause; on the 
contrary, they went even much tarther; and Mr. Madison 
expressly insisted that Congress might grant or refuse, to 
State Banks, the privilege of having their notes received 
in revenue. In 1791, therefore, men of all parties suppos- 
ed that Congress, in its discretion, might authorize the re- 
etipt of bank notes. The same principle was incorporated 
into the bank charter of 1816; indeed, it was in tho bili 


which the gentleman himself reported ; and it passed —_ 
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ut tion from any quarter. But this is not all. 
Prosidnct, let us look into the proceedings of the session 
of 1815-16 alittle more closely. At the commencement 
of that session, Mr. Madison drew our attention tothe state 
of the currency: by which he meant the paper currency of 
the country, which was then ys eeren , as the — 

suspended ie ents during the war, an 
by resumed. “Barly fn the rogress of the session, the 
Honorable Member from South Carolina moved that this 
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tee. It was so ordered. The Committee was raised, and 
the Honorable Gentleman was placed at its head. As 
Chairman of the Committee, he introduced the bank bill, 
explained it, defended it, and carried it triumphantly 
through the House, having in it the provision which I have 
before raentioned, 

Butthere is something more. At the same session the 
gentleman introduced a bill for the further collection of the 
reyenue, to which I have already referred, and in which 
bill he carried the receivability of bank notes much fur- 
ther, and provided that notes of any bank or bankers 
which were payable and paid, on demand, in specie, 
might be allowed and accepted in all payments to the U: 
States. Sv that the honorable gentleman himself drew, 
with his own pen, the very first legal enactment in the his- 
tory of the Government, by which it was provided that the 
notes of State Banks should be considered and treated as 
money at the Treasury. Still further, sir. The bill con- 
taining this provision did not pass the House; and as I 
deemed some provision necessary, indispensubly necessary 
for the state of things then existing, I introduced, I think 
the very next day after the failure of the honorable gentle- 
man’s bill, three resolutions. The two first were merely 
declaratory, asserting that all duties, taxes- and imposts, 
ought to be uniform, and that the revenue of the United 
States ought to be collected and received in the legalcur- 
rency of the United States, as by law provided. These 
two resolutions I agreed to waive, as it was thought they 
were not essential, and that they might imply some degree 
of censure upon past transactions. ‘The third resolution 
was in these words: 

“And resolved, further, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, required and directed to 
adopt such measures as he may deem necessary to cause, as 
soon as may be, all duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money 
accruing or becoming payable to fhe United States, to be 
collected and paid in the legal currency of the United 
States, or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the 
United States, as aforesaid; and that from and after the 
first day of February next, no such duties, taxes, debts, or 
sums of money accruing or becoming payable to the United 
States as aforesaid, ought to be collected or received other- 
wise than in the legal currency of the United States, or 
Treasury Notes, or notes of the Bank of the United States, 
as afuresaid.” 

The Senate will perceive that, in this resolution of mine, 
there was no provision whatever for receiving bank notes, 
except of the Bank of the United States, according to its 
charter. Well, whathappenedthereon? Why, sir, if you 
look into the National Intelligencer of a succeeding day, 
yon will find it stated, that Mr. Calhoun moved to a- 
mend Mr. Webster's resolution, by ‘“‘ extending its pro- 
visions to the notes of all banks which should, at the lime 
specified therein, pay their notes in specie on de- 
mand !” 

This amendment was opposed, and for a time defeated ; 
but it was renewed, and finally prevailed. It was incorpo- 
rated into the resolution, becdme part of the law of the 
land, and so remains at this very moment. Sir, may I not 
say to the Honorable Member, that if the Constitution of 
the country has been violated by treating bank notes as 
money—* Thou art the man !”’ 

How is it possible, sir, the gentleman could so far forget 
his own agency in these most important transactions, as to 
stand up here, the other day, and with an air not only of 
confidence, but of defiance, say: ‘“ But I take a still higher 
ground; I strike at the root of the mischief. I deny the 
right of this Government to treat bank notes as money in 
its fiscal transactions — Un this great question I never have 
before committed myself, though not generally disposed te 
abstain from forming or expzessing opinions.’ 

I will only add, sir, that this reception and payment 
of bank notes was expressly recognized by the act 
of the 14th April, 1836; by the deposite act of June ot 
that year, and by the bill which passed both Houses in 
1837, but which the President did neither approve nor re- 
turn. In all these acts, so far as I know, the Honorable 
Member from South Carolina himself concurred. 

So much for authority. ; 

But now, sir, what is the principle of construction upon 
which the gentleman relies to sustain his doctrine? ‘“‘ The 
genius of our Constitution,” he says, ‘‘ is opposed to the 
assumption of power.” This is undoubtedly true ; no one 
can deny it. But he adds, ‘‘ whatever power it gives, 1s 
expressly granted.” ; 

But I think, sir, this by no means follows from the first 
proposition, and cannot be maintained. It is doubtless true 
that no power is to be assumed ; but then powers may be 
inferred or necessarily implied. Itis not a question of as- 
sumption, it is a question of fair, just, and reasonable in- 
ference. To hold that no power is granted and no means 
authorized, but such’as are granted or authorized by ex- 
press words, would be to establish a doctrine that- would 
put an end to the Government. It could not last through 
a single session of Congress. If such opinions had pre- 
vailed in the beginning, it never could have been put in mo- 
tion, and would never have drawn its first breath. My 
friend, near me, from Delaware, has gone so fully and so 
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ably into this part of the subject, that it has become quite 
unnecessary for me to pursue it. Where the Constituticn 
confers on Congress a general power, or imposes a genera] 
duty, all other powers necessary for the exercise of that 
general power and for fulfilling that duty, are implied, go 
far as there is no prohibition. We act every day upon this 
principle, and could not carry on the Government without 
its aid. Under the power to coin money, we build expen. 
sive mints—fill them with officers—punieh such officers for 
embezzlement—buy bullion—and exercise various other 
acts of power. 

The Constitution says that the judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in certain courts. Under this 
general authority we not only establish such courts, but 
protect their records by penalties against forgery, and 
the purity of their administration by punishing perjuries, 

The Department of the Post Office is another, and sig- 
nal instance, of the extent and necessity of implied powers. 
The whole authority of Congress over this subject is ex. 
pressed in very few words; they are merely “ to establish 
post roads.” 
Congress have been extended to a great variety of very 
important enactments, without the , ae grant of any 
power whatever, as any one may see who will look over the 
Post Office laws. In these laws, among other provisions, 
penalties are enacted against a great number of offences; 
thus deducing the highest exercise of criminal jurisdiction, 
by reasonable and necessary inference, from,the general au- 
thority. But I forbear from traversing a field already so 
fully explored. 

There are one or two remarks, sir, in the gentle- 
man’s speech, which I must not entirely omit to notice. 

In speaking of the beneficial effects of this measure, one, 
he says, would be, that “ the weight of the banks would be 
taken from the side of the tax-consumers, where it has 
been, from the commencement of the Government, and 
placed on the side of the tax-payers, This great division 
of the community necessarily grows out of the fiscal action 
of the Government.” 

Sir, I utterly deny that there is the least foundation, in 
fact, for this distinction. It is an odious distinction, calcu- 
lated to inspire envy and hatred; and being, as I think, 
wholly groundiess, its suggestion, and the endeavor to 
maintain it, ought to be resisted and repelled. We are all 
tax-payers in the United States, who use articles on which 
imposts are laid; aud who is there that is excused from 
this tax, or does not pay his proper part of it, according to 
his consumption? Certainly no one 

Onthe other hand, who are the tax-consumers? Clear 
ly, the army, the navy, the laborers on public works, and 
vther persons in Government employment But even 
these are not idle consumers ; they are agents of the Gov- 
ernment and the people. Pensioners may be considered as 
persons who enjoy benefit from the public taxes of the coun- 
try, without rendering present service in return; but the 
legal provision for them stands on the ground of previous 
merits, which none deny. If we had a vast national 
debt, the annual interest of which was a charge upon the 
country, the holders of this debt might be considered as 
tax-consumers. But we have no such debt. If the dis- 
tinction, therefore, which the gentleman states exists any 
where, most certainly it does not exist here. And I can- 
not but exceedingly regret that sentiments and opinions 
should be expressed here, having so little foundation, and 
yet so well calculated to spread prejudice and dislike, far 
and wide, against the Government and institutions of the 
country. 

But, sir, I have extended these remarks already to a 
great length, for which I find no justification but in my 
profound conviction of the importance of this crisié in our 
national affairs. We are, as it seems to me, about to rush 
madly from our proper spheres. We are to relinquish the 
performance of our own incumbent duties ; to abandon the 
exercise of essential powers, confided by the Constitution 
to our hands, for the good of the country. This was my 
opinion in September—it is my opinion now. What we 
propose to do, and what we omit to do, are, in my judg: 
ment, likely to make a fearful, perhaps a fatal inroad upon 
the unity of commerce between these States, as well as to 
embarrass and harrass the employments of the people, and 
to prolong existing evils- 

Sir, whatever we may thing of it now, the Constitution 
had its immediate origin in the conviction of the necessity 
for this uniformity, or identity, in commercial regula 

tions. 

The whole history of the country, of every year and 
every month, from the close of the war of the Revolution 
to 1789, proves this. Over whatever other interests it was 
made to extend, and whatever other blessings it now does, 
or hereafter may confer on the millions of free citizens who 
do or shall live under its protection; even though in time 
to come, it should raise a pyramid of power and grandeur, 
whose; apéx should look down on the loftiest politicel 
structures of other nations and other ages, it will yet be 
true, that it was itself the child of pressing.commercial ne- 
cessity. Unity and identity of commerce among all the 
States, was its seminal principle. It had been found abso- 
lutely impossible to excite or foster enterprise in trade, us 





Under this short and general] grant, laws of 
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DEFENCE OFTHE CREDIT SYSTEM 


judgment, has arrived when that duty is summoned to ac- 


der the influence of discordant and jarring State regula- 
tions: The country\was losing all the advantages of its po- 
iti The Revolution itself was beginning to be regard- 
ed as & doubtful blessing. The ocean before us was a bar- 
ren waste. No American canvass whitened its bosom—no 
keels of ours ploughed its waters. The journals of the 
Congress of the Confederation, show the most constant, 
unceasing, unwearied, but always unsuccessful appeals to 
the States and to the people to renovate the system, to in- 
fuse into that Confederation at once a spirit of union and a 
spirit of activity, by conferring on Congress the power 
ever trade. By nothing but the perception of its indispen- 
sable necessity—by nothing but their consciousness of suf- 
ing from its want~were the States and the people 
brought; and brought by slow en to invest this power 
in & permanent and competent Government. 

Sir, hearken to the fervent language of the old Congress, 
in July, 1785, in a letter addressed to the States, prepared 

r. Monroe, Mr. King, and other great names, 
now transferred from the lists of living men, to the records 
which carry down the fame of the distinguished dead. The 

ition before them, the great objects to which they 
#0 solicitously endeavored to draw the attention of the 
States; was this, viz: that ‘the United States, in Congress 
assembled, should have the sole and exclusive right of reg- 
ulating the le of the States with foreign nations as with 
each other.” This, they say, is urged upon the States by 
every consideration of local as well as of federal policy; 
and they beseech them to agree to it, if they wish to pro- 
mote the strength of the Union, and to connect it by the 
strongest ties of interest and affection. This was in 
July, 1785. 

In the samie spirit; and for the same end, was that most 
important resolution which was adopted in the House of 
Dibaguies of Virginia, on the 2lst day of the following 
January. Sir, I read the resolution entire. 

“ Resolved, That Edmund Randolph, and others, be ap- 
pointed Commissioners, who, or any five of whom, shall 
meet such Commissioners as may be appointed by the other 
States in the Union, at a time and place to be agreed on, 
té take into consideration the trade of the United States; 
to examine the relative situations and trade of the said 
States; to consider how far a uniformsystem in their com- 
mercial regulations may be necessary to their common in- 
te est aid their permanent harmony, and to report to the 
sever] States such an act relative to this great object, as, 
when unanimously ratified by them, will enable the United 
States, in Congress assembled, effectually to provide for 
the same ; that the said Commissioners shall immediately 
transmit to the several States cupies of ‘the preceding reso- 
lation, with a cirvular letter requesting their concurrence 
therein, and proposing a time and place for the meeting 
aforesaid.” 

Here, sir, let us pause. Let us linger at the waters of 
this original fountain. Let us contemplate this, the first 
step in that series of proceedings, so full of great events to 
us and to the world. Notwithstanding the embarrassments 
and distress of the country, the recommendation of the old 
Congress had not been complied with. Every attempt to 
bring the State Legislatures into any harmony of action, or 
any pursuit of acommon object, had signally and disas- 
trously failed. The exigency of the case called for a new 
‘movement; for a more direct and powerful attempt to 
bring the good sense and patriotism of the country into ac- 
tion upon the crisis. A solemn assembly was therefore 

roposed—a general Convention of Delegates from all the 

tates., And now, sir, what. was the exigency? What 
was the crisis? Look at the resolution itself; there is not 
an idea in it but trade. Commerce! commerce! is the be- 
ginning and end of it. The subject to be considered and 
examined was “the relative situation of the trade of the 
States ;” and the object to be obtained was the establish- 
ment of a uniform system in their commercial regulations, 
as necessary to the common interests and their permanent 
harmony.” This is all. - And, sir, by the adoption of this 
ever memorable resolution, the House of Delegates of 
Virginia, on the 21st day of January, 1786, performed the 
first act in the train of measures which resulted in that 
Constitution, under the authority of which you now sit in 
thet chair, and I have now the honor of addressing the 
members of this body. 

Mr. President, I ama Northern man. I am attached to 
one of the States of the North, by the ties of birth and pa- 
rentage, education, and the associations of early life; and 
by sincere gratitude for proofs of public confidence early 
bestowed. I am haeed to another Northern State by 
adoption, by long residence, by all the cords of social and 
domestic life, and by an attachment and regard, springing 
from her manifestation of approbation and favor, which 
grapple me to her with hooks of steel. And yet, sir, with 
the same sincerity of respect, the same deep gratitude, the 
same reverence, and hearty good will, with which I would 
poy 2 similar tribute to vither of these States, do I here ac- 
knowledge the Commonwealth of Virginia to be entitled to 
the honor of commencing the work of establishing this 
Constitution. The honor is hers; let her enjoy it; let her 
for ever wear it proudly; there is not a brighter jewel in 

te tiara that adorns her brow. Let this resolution stand, 


illustrating her records, and blazoning her name through all 
time ! 

The meeting, sir, proposed by the resolution was holden. 
It took place, as all know, in Annapolis, in May of the 
same year; but it was thinly attended, and its members, 
very wisely, ddopted measures to bring about a fuller end 
more general Convention. The letter to the States on this 
occasion is full of instruction. _ It shows their sense of the 
unfortunate condition of the country. In their meditations 
on the subject,.they saw the extent to which the commer- 
cial power must necéssarily extend. The sagacity of New 
Jersey had led her, in agreeing t¢ the origina] propositions 
of Virginia, to enlarge the object of the appointment of 
Commissioners, so asto embrace not only commercial regula- 
lations, but other amportant matters. This suggestion the 
Commissioners adopted, because they thought, as they in- 
form us, “‘ that the power of regulating trade is of such com- 
prehensive extent, and will enter so far into the general 
system of the Federd] Government, that to give it efticacy 
and te obviate questions and doubts concerning its precise 
nature and limits, might require a correspondent adjust- 
ment of other parts of the Federal system.” Here you 
see, sir, that other powers, such as are now in the Constitu- 
tion, were expected to branch out of the necessary commer- 
cial power; and, therefore, the letter of the Commissioners 
concludes with recommending a general Convention, ‘to 
take into consideration the whole situation of the United 
States, and to devise such further provisions as should ap- 
pear necessury to render the Constitution of the Federai 
Government adequate to the exigericies of the Union.” 

The result of that Convention was the presémt Constitu- 
tion. And yet, in the midst of all this flood of light, re- 
specting its original objects and purposes, and with all the 
adequate powers which it confers, we abandon the com- 
merce of the country, we betray its interests, we turn our- 
selves away from its most crying necessities. Sir, it will 
be a fact, stamped in deep and dark lines upon our annals ; 
it will be a ‘truth, which in all time can never be denied or 
évaded, that if this Constitution shall not, now and here- 
after, be so administered as to maintain a uniform system 
in all matters of trade; if it shall not protect and regulate 
the commerce of the country, in all its great interests, in 
its domestic intercourse, in its navigation, in its currency, 
in every thing which fairly belongs to the whole idea ot 
commerce, either as an end, an agent, or an instrument, 
then that Constitution will have failed, utterly failed to ac- 
complish the precise, distinct, original object, in which it 
had its being. 

In matters of trade, we were no longer to be Georgians, 
Virginians; I’ennsylvanians, or Massachusetts men. We 
were to have but one commerce, and that the commerce of 
the United States. There were not to be separate flags, 
waving Over separate commercial systems. There was to 
be one flag, the E PLURIBUS UNUM; and toward that was 
to be that rally of united interests and affections, which our 
fathers had so earnestly invoked. 

Mr. President, this unity of commercial regulation is, in 
my opinion, indispensable to the safety of the union of the 
States themselves. In peace it is its strongest tie. I car 
not, sir, on what side, or in which of its branches, it may 
be attacked. Every successful attack upon it; made any 
where, weakens the whole, and renders the next assault 
easier and more dangerous. Any denial of its just power 
is an attack upon it. We attack it, most fiercely attack it, 
whenever we say we will not exercise the powers which it 
enjoins. If the court had yielded to the pretensions ol 
respectable States upon the subject of steam navigation, 
and to the retaliatory proceedings of other States; if re- 
treat and excuse, and disavowal of power, had been pre- 
vailing sentiments then, in what condition, at this moment, 
let me ask, would the steam navigation of the country be 
found? To us, sir, to us, his countrymen, to ue, who feel 
so much admiration for his genius, and so much gratitude 
for his services, Fulton would have lived almost in vain. 
State grants and State exclusions would have covered over 
all our waters. 

Sir, it is in the nature of such things, that the first viola- 
tion, or the first departure from true principles, draws more 
important violations or departures after it; and the first sur- 
render of just authority will be followed by others more 
tu be deplored. If commerce be a unit, to break it in 
any one part, is to decree its ultimate dismemberment in 
all. If there be made a first chasm, though it be smuall, 
through that the whole wild ocean will pour in, and we may 
then throw up embankments in vain. 

Sir, the spirit of union is particularly liable to tempta- 
tion and seduction, in moments of peace and prosperity. 
In war, this spirit is strengthened by a sense of common 
danger, and by a thousand recollections of ancient efforts 
and ancient glory in a common cause. In the calms of a 
long peace, and the absence of all apparent causes oi 
alarm, things near gain an ascendency over things remote 
Local interests and feelings overshadow national senti- 
ments. Our attention, our regard, and ourattachment, are 
every moment solicited to what touches us closest, and we 
feel Jess and less the attraction of a distant orb. Such ten- 
dencies, we are bound by true patriotism, and our love of 





union. to resist. This is our duty; and the moment, in my 






tion. We hear, every day, sentiments and arguments, which 
would become a meeting of envoys, employed by separate 
Governments, more than they become the common Legisla- 
ture of a united country. Constant appeals are made to 
local interests, to geographical distinctions, and to the poli- 
cy and the pride of particular States. It would sometimes 
appear that it was, or as if it were, a settled purpose to 
convince the people that our union is nothing but a jumble 
of different and discordant interests, which must, ere long, 
be all returned to their original state of separate existence ; 
as if, therefore, it was of no great -value while it should 
last, and was not likely to last long. The process of dis- 
integration begins, by urging the fact of different in 
terests. 

Sir, is not the end obvious, to which all this leads us ?-—_ 
Who.dves not see, that if convictions of this. kind take 
session of the public mind, our Union can hereafter be noth~ 
ing, while it remains, but a Connexion without harmony + s 
bond without affection; a theatre for the angry contests 
local feelings, local objects, and local jealousies? Ever 
while it continues to exist, in name, it may by these means 
become nothing but the mere form of a united Government. 
My children, and the children of those who sit arotmd me, 
may meet, perhaps, in this Chamber, in the next genera~ 
ration; but if tendencies, now but too obvious, 1tet 
checked, they will meet as strangers and aliens. They will 
feel no sense of common interest or common country; they 
will cherish nocommon object of patriotic love. If the eame 
Saxon language shtill fall from their lips, it may be the chief 
proof that they belong to the same nation. Its vital prim 
ciple exhausted and gone, its power of doing good termi- 
nated, now productive only of strife and contention, and 
no longer sustained by a sense of common interest, t 
Union itself must ultimately fall, dishonored and unla- 
mented. 

The Honorable Member from Carolina himself, habitu- 
ally indulges in charges of usurpation and oppression 
against the government of his country. He daily denoun- 
ces its important measures, in the language in which our 
revolutionary fathers spoke of the oppressions of the moth- 
er country. Not merely against Executive usurpation, ei- 
ther real or supposed, does he utter these sentiments, but 
aguinst laws of Congress, laws passed by large majorities, 
laws sanctioned, for a course of years, by the people.— 
These laws he proclaims, every hour, to be but a series of 
acts of oppression. He speaks of them as if it were an 
admitted fact, that such is their true ‘character. This is 
the language which he utters, these the sentiments be ex- 
presses to the rising generation around him. Are these the 
sentiments and language which are likely to inspire our 
children with the love of union, to enlarge their patriotism, 
or to teach them, or to make them feel that their destiny 
has made them comton citizens of one great and glorious 
republic? A principal object in his late political move 
ments, the gentleman himself tells us, was to unite the en- 
tire South: and against whom, or against what, does he 
wish to unite the entire South? Is not this the very es 
sence of local feeling and local regard? Is it not the ac 
knowledgement of a wish and object, to create political 
strength, by uniting political opinions geographically?— 
While the gentleman thus wishes to unite the entire South, 
I pray to know, sir, if he expects me to turn toward the 
polar-star, and acting on the same principle, to utter # ery 
of Rally! to the whole North? Heaven forbid! To the 
day of my death, neither he nor others shall hear such & 
cry from me 

Finally, the Honorable Member declares that he shall 
now march off under the banner of State Rights! March 
off from whom? March off from what? We have been 
contending for great principles. We have been struggling 
to maintain the liberty, and to restore the prosperity of the 
country ; we have made these struggles here, in the Na- 
tional Councils, with the old flag, the true American flag, 
the Eagle, and the Stars and Stripes waving over the Cham- 
ber in which we sit. He now tells us, however, that he 
marches off under the State Rights banner! 

Let him go. Iremain. I am where I ever have been, 
and ever mean to be. Here, standing on the platform of 
the general Constitution—a platform, broad enough, and 
firm enough to uphold every interest of the whole country—— 
[ shall still be found. Intrusted with some part in the ad- 
ministration of that Constitution, 'I intend to act in its spir- 
it, and in the spirit of those who framed” it. Yes, sir, I 
would act as if our fathers who formed it for us, and who 
bequeathed it to us, were looking on us—as if I could see 
their venerable forms bending down to behold us, from the 
abodes above. I would act, too, sir; as if that long line of 
posterity were viewing us, whose eye is hereafter to scru- 
tinize our conduct. 

Standing thus, as in the full gaze of our ancestors and 
our posterity, having received this inheritance from the 
former, to be transmitted to the latter, and feeling that if I 
am born for any good in my day and generation, it is for 
the good of the whole country, no local policy, or local 
feeling, no temporary impulse, shall induce me to yield my 
foothold on the Constitution and: the Union. I move off 
under no banner, not known to the whole American peo 











ple, and to their Constitution and laws. No, sir, these 
walls, these columns 
‘ “FI 
From their firm base as soon as 1.” 

T came into public life, sir, in the service of the United 
States. On tat broad altar, my earliest, and all my public 
vows have been made. I propose to serve no other mas- 
ter. So far as depends on any agency of mine, they shall 
continue United States; united in interest and affection ; 
united in every thing in regard to which the Constitution 
has decreed their union; united in war, for the cor’mon 
defence, the common renown, and the common glory; and 
united, compacted, knit firmly together in peace, for the 
— Prosperity and happiness of ourselves and our 


re 
FOREIGN -NEWS. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the packet ship Montreal, Capt. Gniffing, we have 
London dates to March 9th, and by the Sheffield, Capt. 
Allen, Liverpool dates also to the 9th. 

The Montreal has about $60,000 on board; the Rhone, 
frpym Havre, $100,000. 

U.S. frigate Constitution arrived at Lisbon from 
Cadiz, Feb. 19th. 

A motion, to represent to her majesty that the troubles in 

Canada were owing to the want of energy aud foresight in 
her ministry, was defeated in the House uf Commons by a 
majority of only 29. 
_ Constantinople dates to Feb. 12th, state that the Druses 
in Syria have risen against the Egyptian authority, and have 
been succe:sful in several engagements. Mehemet Ali is 
said to be peagering an expedition against Bagdat. 

The English money market has been materially affected 
by the operations of the agent of the U. S. Bank. Jau- 
don announced to the holders of the U. S. Bank 
Bonds, of which there were a large amount due on the first 
of April, that he was ready to pay them on the 2d of 
March, discounting at the rate of three per cent. per an- 
num. This had given great confidence in the securities of 
that institution, and United States Bank stock sold at 
£25 10s. 

The Cotton Market had yielded from 1-3d. to 1-4d. 

Mr. O’ Connell was reprimanded in the House of Lords 
on the 26th of February. In reply, he reiterated the 
charges, though in more guarded language. 

A motion was made in the House of Commons, on the 
1st of March, to repeal the Corn Laws. The considera- 
tion of it was postponed to the 15th. 

Sir Robert Peel inquired of Lord John Russell why the 
papers relating to the Boundary Line between New Bruns- 
wick and the State of Maine had not been laid on the 
table. His lordship replied that they would be produced 
in a few days. 

Lord Brougham has.been elected Lord Rector of Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, famed for educating .that hopeful 
gentleman, Captain Dugald Dalgetty. His competitor 
was Lord Lyndhurst, who had 84 votes—Lord Brough- 
ham 88. 

It is stated that the knighthood conferred on Col De 
Lacy Evans was given at the urgent request of the Queen 
Regent of Spain. 

Lord Ward, who came of age on the 27th of March, had 
made préparations for the celebration of the event by his 
tenants, the cost of which was nearly 60,000 dollars. This 
young gentleman is immensely rich. He bought an estate, 
not long ago, for which he paid nearly four millions of dol- 








Francx.—The statement that a second “ crisis’ was 
impending in the United States, and that in preparation for 
it, American agents were draining France of gold and sil- 
ver, was brought furward in the Deputies without effect as 
an argument against certain financial operations. 

The Augshurgh Gazette of Feb. 29th, says that the ob- 
ject of the visit of the Duke de Nemours to his sister In 
Coburg, is to see a Saxon Princess, whom it is intended he 
shall marry. 

Queen Victoria sent a thousand pounds to the lord may- 
or of London, for the relief of the suffering poor during 
the inclement season, and a like sum to the magistrates of 
Westminster, for the same purpose. 


The Emperor of Russia has given orders for the imme- 
diate re-construction of the winter palace. His Majesty 
hopes to be abie to inhabit.the new palace inthe course of 
next autumn. 

Thomas Hood has commenced a periodical to be called 
“* Hood’s Own; or Laughter from Year to Year.” 

Miss Kemble, the sister of Mrs. Butler, and youngest 
daughter of C. Kemble, is about to make her debut at the 
opera in Paris. . 

Mr. Bulwer is publishing a wy to his novel of “Er- 
nest Maltravers.” [t will be called “ Alice, or the Mys- 
teries.” 


eee A ee ———- 


THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


A letter from Frankfort mentions that the reigning duke 
of Nassau lies dangerously ill. The duke is one of the 
wealthiest individuals in Europe. 


The Russian government has ordered all the money coin- 
ed in Poland, during the revolution, to be called in. 


The Princess Marie of Orleans, was lately married to 
Prince Alexander of Wurtemberg, in the presence of Louis 
Phillippe and his wife, the king and queen of the Belgians, 
and other members of the royal family. The chancellor 
of France read the marriage contract and presided at the 
civil ceremony. Then the bishop of Versailles married the 
prince and princess according to the Catholic rites; and 
lastly, M. Cuvier, a Protestant clergyman, performed the 
ceremony after the Protestant fashion. If the young couple 
> tg firmly united, there is no force in law or religion 
either. 


The Emperor of Russia has resolved to take a journey 
to Teflis, through the defiles of the Caucasus, which would 
lead him into the centre of the Russian operations against 
the Circassians. The motive for this dangerous expedition 
is not known, but fears were expressed for the personal 
safety of Nicholas. 


According to the last arrivals from Alexandria, which 
are dated December 11, the famine in Egypt had become 
so distressing, that the Viceroy, yielding to the representa- 
tions of the foreign ministers, has consented to the importa- 
tion of wheat, duty free, until the end of February, in ves- 
sels of all nations. The wheat so imported, is not to be 
sent into the interior, but to be sold at Alexandria, in the 
public provision markets. 


Frightful Mortality at Sierra Leone.—The barque 
Sackville arrived at Ramsgate in the course 6f February, 
from that grave of Europeans, Sierra Leone. She had been 
seven months on her passage home, and the chief mate in- 
furms us that during the time the vessel lay at Sierra Le- 
one, the entire crew, from the captain tothe cabin boy, 
lied. On the ship being supplied with a fresh crew, seven 
uf them fell victims to the unwholescme climate. 
(Canterbury Journal. 


Duelling in the French Army.—The French minister 
of war has ordered to be placed on half pay, the major of 
a regiment who recently killed his adversary, another ofti- 
‘cer of the same corps, in a duel; the two seconds have 
also been subjected to imprisonment for aiding in this ille- 
gal act. 
From 1816 to 1835, 103,189 foundlings were received at 
the hospital in Paris, out of whom, in the same time, there 
died 80,764. The number of children preserved, deduct- 
ing those sent back to their parents, was 16,000, being one 
in five. Each child placed in the country by the hospital, 
costs 100f. per annum. 
The present ministry of England.—Having before us 
the years in which the present ministers were born, we 
make out their ages as follows: 
Lord Melbourne, prime minister, is in his 58th year ; 
lord Cottenham, 56; lord Lansdowne, president of the 
council, 57 ; lord Duncannon, privy seal, 56; lord John 
Russell, home department, 45; lord Palmerston, foreign 
secretary, 53; lord Glenelg, colonial secretary, 54; lord 
Holland, duchy of Lancaster, 64; lord Minto, admiralty, 
55; lord Litchfield, post office, 42; lord Langdale, master 
of the rolls, 52; lord Howick, secretary at war, 25; Mr. 
Spring Rice, chancellor of the exchequer, 47; sir John 
Hobhouse, board of control, 50; sir Henry Parnell, pay- 
master of the forces, 61; sir Hussey Vivian, master of the 
ordnance, 62; lord Mulgrave, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
40; lord Plunkett, lord chancellor of Ireland, 63; lord 
Morpeth, chief secretary of Ireland, 35. We have not been 
uble to ascertain the years in which Mr. Poulett Thomson 
and Mr. Labouchre, the president of the board of trade, 
aud master of the mint, were born. , 
[ Leeds (English) Mercury. 
From the New-York Gazette of Monday. 
LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

The Sheridan, Captgin Pierce, arrived yesterday after- 
nvon. from Liverpool, with -London papers of the 17th 
March, contajuing Paris dates of the loth. Cotton had 
improved fully 1-4d. per Ib. since the accounts of the 9th 
brought by the Sheffield, notwithstanding the arrival with- 
in fifteen days, of 155,000 bales, the greatest import ever 
known within the same space of time. 

The Sheridan has brought out nearly nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars in specie. 

A London paper mentions that a large Hebrew estab- 
lishment had entered into a contract for the export of be- 
tween 2,000,0002. and 3,000,000/. to America; operations 
of this kind being rendered necessary to bring about a bal- 
ance of trade between the two countries. 

The Guards were to embark for Canada on the 26th. 

The new steam-ship Columbus, arrived at Liverpool on 
the 10th from the Thames, and was to leave for New-York 
early in April, on an experimental voyage, without passen- 
gers. She has no beilers, but steam generators, it which 
water in small quantities is made to drop from un orifice on 





a heated plate, which rests upon a stratum of mercury 





ebout three inches and a half thick, which is heated up to 
a temperature of three or four hundred degrees by meang 
of a fire underneath. The engines are 120 horse power. 

The Commerce de Paris put out a circular letter from - 
the minister of commerce (M. Martin du Nord). addressed 
to chambers of commerce throughout France; the letter 
bears date the 5th of March, and professes to warn those 
bodies of the unsound state of the American banking af- 
fairs. The minister predicts as violent a catastrophe in the 
commerce of the United States in the present month, ag . 
was experienced in April, May and June_last, from the ex- 
traordinary contractions of the Banks in New-York, and 
declares that there is not in the financial history of any 
people, a similar example of so extraordinary a diminution 
in so short a-spuce of time. 

In the London Gazette, official, we have the usual month- 
ly return of the quarterly weekly average of the liabilities 
and assets of the Bank of England, for three months from 
the 12th December to the 6th March. The following are 
the results, compared with the three months ending on the 
6th ult. The circulation is now 18,000,000/., against 18,- 
206,000/., being an increase of 256,000. ; the deposites are 
11,535,000/., against 11,266,000/., being an increase of 
269,000/.; the securities are 22,792,000/., against 22,569, 
000/., being an increase of 223,000/. ; and the bullion 10,- 
015,800/., against 9,543,000/., being an increase of 472,- 
0002. In conclusion, the surplus or rest, as it is technical- 
ly denominated, is now 2,672,000/., against 2,640,000/.,- 
showing an increase of 32,0007. It will be perceived that 
the bullion is now upward of six millions above the mini- 
mum in the coffers of the Bank about this period lest year, 
and with the exception of the United States, it is still flow- 
ng in from all points of the commercial compass. 

A let’ or from Constantinople, of the 18th ult. has reach- 
ed Paris, wherein it is stated that the Circassians haye 
made an assault upon the fortress of Ghelindick, which 
they succeeded in getting possession of, and in blowing up. 
This fort was one of the most important possessions, er 
rather seizures, whlch Russia had been able to make on the 
coast of Abascia; and its destruction, if true, is matter for 
sincere congratulation to those hardy mountaineers and 
their well-wishers. 

The Pope has appointed Monsignor Louis Vanicelli to 
be pro-governor of one, in the place of Cardinal Ciacch, 
promoted to the holy college. 

A letter from Vienna, of the 6th inst., states that the 
Emperor will not go to Teplitz, but will receive the Czar 
at his palace of Schoenbrunn. The official: print has made 
known that the Emperor will leave Vienna for Milan on 
the 7th of August, and that he will make his solemn entry 
into that city on the 31st. 

Loxpox, March 17..—-Money for commerciul purposes 
comm a higher rate of interest, and there are evident 
symptome that discounts will shortly not be effeeted under 
five per cent. 

Spain.—Accounts have arrived from Saragossa of the 
attack on that town by Cabanero. The Carlists came up- 
on it before daylight on the morning of the 4th, in number 
between 3,000 and 4,000. The cavalry staid without, and 
it is thought Cabanero himself. But the infantry, penetra- 
ting by the gates of Carmen and Santa Engracia, advanced 
to the Coso and the market, proclaiming*Charles V. at the 
sound of trumpet, and premising an amyesty. The greater 
part of the National Guards were disarmed by the provi- 
dent care of the government; and Abecia had with him, 
following the same Cabanero, all the regular troops. How- 
ever, the citizens got what arms they could, and drove their 
enemies from the Coso. Four hundred took refuge in the 
church of St. Paul and 200 in a house near Santa Ines.— 
Both bodies surrendered, and the prisoners own that the 
best troops of Cabanero had perished. Great numbers 
were killed in the market and at the Portillo gate, striving 
toescape. There are upwards of 120 dead, and 700 pris- 
overs, of which 25 were officers. The loss of the Sara- 
gossians is slight; few were killed except those who pur- 
sued the factious outside the walls, and were charged by 
their cavalry. Esteller, second of the Christino efficers in 
command, has been arrested to answer for allowing the sur- 
prise of the gates. 








The Alabama and Georgia Troops in Florida return- 
ing home.—The Alabama militia on service in Florida, 
have fared well. Of the 1,200 men of which they were 
composed, and who returned home through Tallahassee the 
last week in March, only three have been lost by sickness. 
The 1,000 Georgia militia, under General Nelson, also 
passed through, Tallahassec at the same tine, on their route 
to Columbus to be discharged. They had been stationed 
on the Suwanee, and saw no service, though they scoured 
the country from the Suwance to Tampa Bay. The Ala- 
bamians were chiefly in garrisons, and the residue in the 
southern part of the Peninsula. 
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